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PREFACE 


The invitational Conference on Elementary Education, 
sponsored by the Department of Education, had several objectives. 
The primary purpose was to consider the aims of elementary 
education from both a historical and ea futuristic point of view 
in the light of the needs of society, the needs of children, and 
the needs of the various disciplines. The report of the 
conference will be a base-line document for the committee charged 
with the responsibility of developing a statement of the aims of 
elementary education for this province. 


Another purpose of the conference was to stimulate a 
number of educators and lay people to broaden and clarify their 
concepts of the purposes of elementary education and to encourage 
these people to involve other groups in the fullest discussion 
of the aims of elementary education. There is already some 
evidence that such discussions are taking place. 


Was the conference a success? At this point, it is 
difficult to say. Conference participants generally felt the 
enterprise was useful to them personally. It is expected that a 
revised statement of aims of elementary education will be developed 
by the Department of Education in the next year and these will 
likely flow from the deliberations at this conference. However, 
whether the conference was really a success will be determined by 
the degree to which the aims of elementary education accepted by 
the Department of Education become operational and result in 
improved learning experiences for the children of this province. 


James H. Hrabi 
Director of Curriculum 
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FROM PRECEDENT TO PRECEDENT 
by 
Dr ws Rodpson, Professor 
Department of Educational Administration 


University of Alberta 


What I am about to discuss with you is really just a brief outline 
of some aspects of public education in Alberta, 1885-1969. Therefore, 
in many instances I will be giving you a general statement based upon 
little evidence that I can cite here, or reporting a conclusion for 
which I do not presently produce any evidence. To the extent that I 
do this, and to the extent that I over-simplify, then to that extent 
will I in some degree be unreasonable. 

I plead guilty to these difficulties and these consequences right 
at the beginning so that all of us know where we stand. In fifty 
minutes or so, one cannot sketch some general trends and develop 
supporting detail, too. 

In the paper that follows I wish to review with you what the 
Territorial government and then the Alberta government have specified 
as the aims for our schools. 

In order to look briefly at these aims for the years lying between 
1885 ana 1969! it is useful to center our attention first of all upon 


the period of 1936-69. It is useful because during these last thirty- 





- Alberta, of course, was a district of the North West Territories 
until 1905, but even in the N.W.T. -~ federal colony though 
it was -- there was territorial government control of schools 
long before 1905 and there were many local school boards under 
the jurisdiction of the territorial government. 


I 
ines 
i 


three years there has existed a long and often bitterly savage contro- 


: : e 
versy over what has been called "progressive education". 


The Nature of the Controversy 

The controversy has two aspects to it. On the one side there are 
the views and the actions of those people who in the 1920's and 1930's 
saw themselves as reformers of the Alberta school system. This is the 
aspect that few people know very much about any more. 

On the other side, there is the criticism of what the reformers 
said and accomplished. This criticism of what was called "yrogressive 
education" existed in Alberta in the 1930's, grew in the 1940's and 
reached great proportions in the 1950's. The critic whd received the 
most publicity for his views was, of course, Mr. John Cormack who 
submitted the Minority Report in the report of the Cameron Royal 
Commission (1959). The Minority Report seems to mark the furthest 
point of advance by the critics. It is ae that "progressive education” 
is still a convenient target ely for thevodd editorial writér “or the 
occasional parent who writes letters to the editor, but the late 1960's 


constitutes a relatively quiet period in comparison with the early 


#950 "s'. 





2 
There will be no attempt to define "progressive education", 


because the term is never clearly defined in any Alberta 
publication and it is at Alberta publications that we 
must look. 


Why this should be so is an interesting metter for conjecture. It 
need not detain us here, however. 

Let us move on, then, to look briefly at what the reformers and 
the critics said, since both were dealing explicitly or implicitly 
with aims for schools. First, the reformers. 

. . . In the past the emphasis has been upon intellectual, 

utilitarian and objectively measurable results. Today the 
school is expected to provide exercise for emotional, res- 
ponses as well as for the intellectual capacities. 

. Tne activity program thus offers a solution for the 


old program cof "character education," concerning,which the 
traditional curriculum accomplished very little. 


. Practice has long made the skill and the subject the 
main objectives of our educationel effort, to the neglect of 
child nature and growth . 





Some possibilities are these: 


a. Many of the people who were involved in the changes in the 
1930's are now dead. 


b. In 1959 Mr. Cormack stated his views with so little regard 
for historical evidence or for ordinary logic that his 
Minority Report helped to kill the very cause to which he 
hoped to lend additional vitality. 


e. In a 1969 world that is changing very rapidly, and in many 
schools which are attempting certain kinds of change, an 
issue apparently related only to the 1930's is no longer 
seen as having much relevance. 


ad. Reformers and critics both overstated their cases and thus 
created false issues. As each false issue has been recog- 
nized, the area for controversy has been steadily reduced. 


4 Programme of Studies for the Elementary School, 1982, Dp. > 


> Tpid., p. 7. 


6 Ibid. 


- . . education must cease to be a narrowly intellectual pro= 
cess, whose sole concern is the acquisition of subject-matter 
and skills, and enlarge its objective to include those aspects 
of child development which are at least es important in develop- 
ment of worthwhile citizens, the emotional, the social, and the 
volitional sides of his nature. 

- . Memorization and cramming are not good enough... 
{In the new program] the motivation of the pupils is 
strengthened and the classroom work vitalized through a variety 
of activities, which replace the verbalism and_repetitive book- 
learning..procedures of the oldyeourse: ~s.us< 9 


The Alberta program is a protest against formal methods of 


instructionsand rigidly prescriptive: instructional materials .. . 10 


Dr. D. J. Dickie of the Provincial Normal School at Edmonton 
published, in 1941, a Normal School text for the Enterprise, The 
Enterprise in Theory and Practice. In this velune, Sir. Wiekietdeseribes 
three kinds of schools: the formal, the ultra-activity, and the pro- 
gressive. Dr. Dickie looks upon the formal and the ultra-activity 
schools as being at opposite ends of a scale; the progressive school 
represents the best institution possible. In speaking of the formal 
school, obviously the pre-1936 Aiberta school, Dr. Dickie has this 
extended analysis to make of its characteristics and its faults: 


- The formal school is the lineal descendent and heir 


ofthe ‘school cf the old world “Its murpose ets a setouineul 
cate knowledge and skill. The formal school teaches subject 
matter ... . The teacher's purpose is to "cover the course." 


His method is that "instruction and drili.” 


- [Oo practice, At not Jn theory, the formal school recards 
knowledge and skills as ends in themselves 





T Ibid., p. 8 


8 <Ipia., p. 2h 


9 Thirtieth Annual Report of the Department of Education, 1935, p. 19. 


Programme of Studies for the Intermediate School, 1937, p. ii 


. . . [The teacher] can admit only the narrowest, meanest and 
least attreactive purposes, urging his pupils to work hard in 
order that each child may best the others, win the prize, pass 
the examination, please the teacher, or avoid his anger. Few 
objectives mean few activities, and destructive rather than 
constructive development, so that the pupil's gain in having 
acquired the facts and skills is partly offset by the harmful 
activities practised in acquiring them. 

. . The formal teacher not only does not teach the pupil 
how to direct his activities intelligently, but also by 
exercising his own powers of choosing, analysing, planning 
and directing prevents the pupil from developing his. . it 


Dozens of quotations similar to those above could be given. 

As you will have observed, the "reformers" were looking at what 
they assumed to be common aims and practices in Alberta. They were 
asserting that the school had been for too long concerned with two 
very narrow aims: first, a mastery of a few basic skills.and, second, 
mastery of a limited amount of subject matter. Even in this latter 
respect the schools were at fault, because through inadequate teaching 
materials and procedures they stunted rather than stimulated the 
intellectual growth of students. Thus, the school was failing in its 
"true" intellectual task. Also, it was overlooking such important 
matters as the social and emotional development of students. 

The critics, by contrast, tended to look at the pre-1936 period 
as a kind of Golden Age of schooling. Children then, they said, faced 
a good solid curriculum with only the most nourishing of subjects. | 
"Prilis" aid not exist. Electives were virtually unknown. Pupils 
learned to read and write and spell because there were good texts and 
courses of study, stiff examinations, demanding teachers, firm disci- 
pline, and a no-nonsense training procedure. The aim of the school was 
to produce a person who was well grounded in the fundamental skills, 


SS 


11 ponalde Dickie, The Enterprise, (Toronto: W. J. Gage Ltd., 1941) 
pp. 15-TT. 


who knew his facts, and who realized that he was growing into a 
knowledge of the eternal verities of Lait er. 

With 1936, said the critics, all of this was swept away as the 
reformers, the "progressive educators", seized control of the Alberta 
public school system. In place of a good,solid curriculum, the disciples 
of Dewey and Kilpatrick developed a host of "frills" and of "watered- 
down" courses. Pupils couldn't read or write or spell properly any 
more because they were too busy building igloos and holding democratic 
meetings, and becoming well-adjusted to each other's maladjustments. 
Teachers were encouraged to be lax in discipline, and Weort. in the 
standards of scholarship expected of students. Even Departmental examin- 
ations were placed at the level of student standards rather than the 


1e Out of the window went phonetics and grammar. 


examiners' standards. 
Out went failure. Out went respect for intellectual achievement, 
respect for the past, respect for authority. In came the progressive 
educator's obsession to deal with the whole child, to give guidance, 
and ultimately to control all of the aspects of a child's development. 
And so there developed the enterprise or project method, the junior high 
school organization, the large school unit in rural areas, and a host of 
other ways of removing the child from his parents enc vurming his Jie 
over to teachers. 

This picture, with its sparkling whites and sombre blacks,is not 
overdrawn. It exists in whole or in part in many publications. A 
letter to the editor of the Edmonton Journal (January 4, 1965) said in 


part: 


a tt NL 


1 stig eee ; 
This is a criticism which arose out of the critics' shameful 


ignorance about the nature of any kind of examination. 


Teachers have begun to employ new techniques and methods 
without proper investigation of the results obtained; this is 
done under the guise of progressive education . 


The writer went on to criticize present methods and standards in 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling. Her ten year old daughter, she said, 
complained that "she used to believe she went to school to learn and 
came home to play; and now she has come to believe she is going to 
school tc play and coming home to learn." 

Or a Calgary Herald editorial of August 25, 1964, asserted the 
following: 


Parents and taxpayers generally, as it happens, are not 
interested in the philosophy of education or theoretical dis- 
cussions about the whole child. Their concern is that properly 
graded, appropriate subject matter be taught in the schools by 
capable teachers. This objective should not be a difficult one 
to achieve. For reasons unknown to people who think in simple, 
direct terms, the objective has been beclouded in a fog of pro- 
fessional obscurantism. The theorists and so-called progressives 
who were turned loose in recent years to experiment on the 
nation's youth left a trail of damage behind them. There are 
others with new fanciful hypotheses eager to follow in their place. 


Some briefs to the Cameron Commission, and many critics of the 
Commission's report spoke in much the same vein. 

Mr. John Cormack, a member of the Cameron Commission had much to 
say about schooling in Alberta. From his Minority Report I have drawn 
the following material which appears to be representative of a number 
; 3 
of the views he expressed: 

As I have said, the professional educators or administrators 
were generally quite satisfied with the format and the trends 

that have been introduced into formal education in this province 

since the rise in progressivism in matters of schocl organization, 


teacher training, curriculum and discipline ... (p.6). 


. . the philosophic concepts of Dewey [called experimentalism] 
have had preponderant influence upon our educational system . . (p.9) 


13 The page numbers for the quotations refer to the first copies of 
the Cameron Report which were reproduced in multilith form. 


The group activity programs in Alberta schools [are] 
an outgrowth of this concept cf Dewey for it is in this program 
that the child is conditioned to work as a member of a group 
In other words he is conditioned to conform. The concept is 


evident again in the Social Studies program... and B&lso 2methe 
conclusion that the large school is essential to the child to permit 
him to adjust himself to the embryonic society of Dewey - - (p. 19) 
7 » « tl ds only too obvious that the ideal of Dewey was the 
usurpation of the family's role in education... This philoso- 

phy is somewhat indicated in our Alberta schcol system which had 
foisted upon all children a guidance program. . . as well as 
personal development .. . This wedge between parent and ch lds 
driven further by the current trend to larger centralization of 
enildren in sencola . . . Cp. 22): 


. . The Dewey concept of including the present is equally 
evident in Alberta in the testing and measurement progrems aie. 
in promotion policies in Grades I-VIII and X-XT] (p. 22). 


Dewey relegated [subject matter] to a subordinate role .. (p. 23). 


. The progressivist's demand for concentration on social 
acceptance through desirable behavior and attitudes ... is 
evident everywhere in Alberta's curriculum... (p. 2h). 


Concerning those who feel that the two philosophies of educa— 
tion, progressivism and essentialism, can be combined by taking 
the best features from each I would hope it has become evident 
thet, the two ere arreconcilaple ... . (po. 35), 


[From the layman] there was almost universal accord on the 
necessity for insisting that. the Three R's and citizenship must 
be restored . ... (p. 45). 


Who could protest [the development of larger school units? | 
Certainly the professional educator did not, for the new concept 
enabled him (a) to ignore the parent and promote his experiments 
in-educetionel Uneories without restraint . - . tb) to improve 
the material status of teachers, (c) to implement much more 
easily the progressive concepts of enterprise, group activity, 
developing of attitudes, etc. (p. 


. In Alberta today, at least in official publications and 
directives, we find evidences of as uncompromisinely a progres-— 
Sivist philosophy as it used to be undeniably essentialist 


(pe i912)" 


[From the adoption of progressivism has come}... “the activity 
program, . . . the unit method of blocking subjects together, 
the introduction of elective subjects into the junior high 
school program, . . . the lengthening of the period of school- 
ing, . . . (pp. 91-93). 


After reading Mr. Cormack's statements, and there are hundreds 
more one could quote in great detail, one can set up two diagrams to 
represent Mr. Cormack's views about education in Alberta, pre-1936 and 
post-1936. The first diagram has an idealistic or essentialist base, 
the immutable truths of natural law. On this stands a set of ideas 
about curriculum, texts, courses of study, examinations, and promotion 
policies. On this is balanced a further set of ideas about the teaching 
procedures appropriate to the balance of such a structure. Al]. point 
upward to the aims of education which are fixed and never-changing. 

After 1936, according to Mr. Cormack, there is ea base of pragma- 
tism or experi entalism. On this stands another set of ideas about 
curriculum, texts, courses of study, examinations and promotion policies. 
On this again is balanced a set of ideas about the teaching procedures 
appropriate to pragmatic philosophy and progressivist practices. This 
whole structure points upward to aims which are appropriate to 
pragmatism. 

Thus each set of ideas is logically related only within the 
structures of progressivism and essentialism respectively. The two 
"structures" are irreconcilable (if one can use such a metaphor). 

The kinds of arguments put forward to this point (by the reformers 
and the critics alike) are best commented upon in Wilson MacDonald's 
poem, "The Fundamentalist": 

You say it's this or that, 

That nothing lies between, 

Here is all black and foul, 
There is all white and clean. 
@uick are your tongue's decrees; 
Your judgment swiftly given, 


This into outer darkness, 
That into inner heaven. 


Heat to you, masters wise, 
Who can so well adjust 

The problems of the skies 
With your amazing dust. 
You savhiths toils. on that 
And measure by one rule, 
The pathway of the seer, 
The roadway of the fool. 

The arguments presented not only stimulate comment but also cause 
us to ask a number of very simple and direct questions. ls this really 
Alberta that is beine talked about? Does each of us here stand as a 
convinced adherent cf "progressive education"? Do our Department of 
Education documents follow the line that Mr. Cormack says they do? Are 
sets of ideas really as inexorably related to each other as the re- 
formers and critics would have us believe? Have there really been just 
two periods in Alberta's educational history -- the bad guys and the 
good guys (the reformers' view), or the good guys and the bad guys (the 
critics' view)? 

The last question about two periods is critical because O71 eso. 
rather interesting facts about certain cabinet ministers and certain 
civil servants who held office after 1936. School law must also be 
reviewed. Let us look at some of the known facts. 

Mr. William Aberhart, premier of the province in 1935 and also 
Minister of Education, was a well-known radio speaker for the Prophetic 
Bible Institute. Mr. Ernest Manning, premier for many years, carried 
on Mr. Aberhart's ministry. Mr. G. Fred McNally, Deputy Minister of 
Education in 1936, had long been a prominent Baptist layman in Edmonton. 


Mr. Solon Low, who followed Mr. Aberhart as Minister of Education, was 


a Mormon. Is it likely that these figures, particularly the cabinet 


=.” 


ministers, would have supported pragmatism as a basic philosophy for 
the schools of the province? 

Again, since school law in the province has specifically provided 
since 1905 for tax-supported separate schools, Catholic or Protestant, 
and for periods of vahapseuars ast atin in any public or separate 
school, how could a central authority logically proceed to state that 
a non-religious and non-Christian belief such as pragmatism was central 
to the work of all schools? 

After 1915, particularly, there is solid and indisputable evidence 
from government documents that the basic philosophy of education in 
Alberta wes Christian idealism. About 1950-51 there was a withcrewal 
to a different position. Idealism was still mentioned, but the adjective 
"Christian" tended to disappear. This evidence, along with other views 
related above makes it difficult to accept the idea that pragmatism has 
ever been the basic pnilosophy of education in Alberte.. 

With respect to the educational ideas of the period 1936-63, one 
can observe a change in the organization of subject matter in the 
Enterprise (1947), a change in promotion policies (1956), and changes 
in the high school program (1954 and 1963). Were these changes (and 
there are others, too) merely changes in detail, leaving 1936 principles 
unaltered, or do they signify an essential change in principles? 

Again, if one accepts the term "Deweyan" as a label for the 
educational ideas of 1936-63, one must account for the 1954 views held 
by Dr. W. H. Swift, Deputy Minister of Education. Dr. Swift said that 
from the pedagogical point of view, if not from the philosophical, much 
of what had been done in education in Alberta could be traced beyond 


Dewey to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Binet, and Montessori. Said 


Dr. Swift, "I must say that in all my connection with the work of the 
Department of Educatiom I have heard little or mochinge of Dewey. ID de 
not believe that there has been any Dewey cult. There is certainly 


not howe 


The question about two eras in Alberta education is critical as 
well because behind the hundreds of thousands of words written about 
Alberta schools over the years there stand at least six fundamental 
questions: 

i. “Who should go to school? 

2. Om now lone? 


3. With what kinds of subject matter should schools be 
concerned? 


4, How should schooling be carried out? 
». What should the school attempt to do for each child? 
6. What are the general functions of schools in our society? 
Question #5 is central to this paper. By looking briefly at the 
answer for Alberta, 1885-1969, we can es get some answer concerning 
the general question raised Bae about the opposing views of the 
reformers and, the critics. 
As we look at Question #5, and in part et some of the rest of the 
questions just outlined, it is worth keeping these points in mind: 
1. The evidence we will discuss is the evidence gleaned from 
dozens of government documents. We will be looking at what 
the central authority said, not at what various people have 


asserted that the central authority said. 


ee Se A AiO OS De OR, Hees ay 
1s W. H. Swift, "Pendulum or Synthesis," The Alberta School Trustee, 
Vol. XXIV, Now 3. (Mareh 195%). oe 6, 


Ae RS tee 


2. Since no one else has attempted this kind of survey and 
analysis for this period of time, I cannot hold that my 
views are substantiated by any other person. I know only 
that I have read and re-read many documents, trying to 
sense the atmosphere of particular periods of time so that 
some classification of ideas could emerge from each period, 
put yet not be imposed upon the ideas of another period. 

3. There are many terms which I do not have the time to define 
here in the language of the period in which the terms were 
used. 

4. There are terms in government documents which I do not 
completely understand. 

Periods of Time 

If one studies the evidence from various sources it is possible 
to see that schools in the N.W.T. and Alberta went through a series of 
general changes in governmental control or in curriculum, or both. 
These changes can be listed roughly as follows: 

1885-1892 - Board of Education 

1892-1901 - Council of Public Instruction 

1901-1905 - Department of Education (N.W.T.) 

1905-1969 .- Department of Education (Alberta) 

1905-1912 - Continuation of Territorial policies 


1912-1922 - Curriculum change 


1922-1936 


1936-1945 "W W 


1945-1969 W i 


=) ee 


Associated with the above changes in government control or in 
curriculum (or both) were various changes in such matters as teaching 
procedures, textbook selection, courses of study, the classification of 
pupils, examinations and promotion policies, and the basic philosophy 
endorsed by the central authority. 

The Board of Education 1885-1892 

The Boare of Education was an appointed body with Roman Catholic 
and Protestant members under the control at first of the N.W.T. Council 
and “then “or the Assembly. The idea of the Board was transplanted from 
Quebec with its "dual" system. Thus the Board had two sections for 
controlling two sets of schools, Koman Catholic and Protestant. The 
econtrokh initially extended to texts, curricula, courses of study, the 
appointment of school inspectors (often clergymen), the appointment of 
examiners (often clergymen also), and the certification of teachers 
for the schools. By 1891 most of the powers reserved to the sections 
of the Board had passed to the jurisdiction of the whole Board, and in 
1892 all of the powers passed to the informally organized cabinet in 


the Assembly. !? 


What were some of the main ideas about schooling to be found in 
the Board of Education period? 
In its first set of instructions to school inspectors, the Board 


of Education stressed the place of the Three R's in education: 





a This evolution is closely related to the struggle for responsible 


government in the N.W.T. from the early 1880's to 1897. 
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The Board attaches great importance to the School "Time 
Table." Reading, Writing and Arithmetic are to be taught once 
at least every day to every child of the age of seven years and 
over. There is no objection to drawing being alternated with 
writing, once during the week.1 


Section 83 of a School Ordinance of 1887 specified more com- 
pletely the number of subjects to be placed in the. common school 
Curriculum: 


All schools shall be taught and instruction given in the 
following branches, viz: reading, writing, orthography, arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, history of England and Canada, 
English literature and such other studies as may be deemed 
necessary, may be authorized by the trustees of the district. 
Instructions shall be given during the entire school course in 
manners and morals and the laws of health, and due attention 
shall be given to such physical exercises for the pupils as may 
be conducive to health and vigor of body, as well as _ mind, and 
to the ventilation and temperature of school rooms. 


In 1888, entrance examinations to high school were to be given in 
these subjects: reading, spelling, composition, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, history, elementary English literature and single 
entry bookkeeping. 18 

In 1889-90, the Board of Education added an optional subject to 
the curriculum for schools under control of the Protestant section of 


the Board. In the amendments to its programme of studies, the 


Protestant section made a concession to the domestic arts by saying: 





16 


Report of the Board of Education for the North West Territories, 
1885-86, p. ll. 


17 School Laws and Other Educational Matters in Assiniboia, Prince 
Edward Island, the North West Territories and Manitoba, 
Ottawa, Government Printing Bureau, 1894, p. 134. 


Report of the Board of Education for the North West Territories, 
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Add also the following as an optional subject, "Needlework 
and &.," and read, "One hour per week may be devoted to teaching 
needlework and &., at the discretion of the Trustees.” 


In March of 1890, a circuler issued by the Board of Education 


re-enforced a clause found in the 1887 school ordinance quoted above: 


Glayeng 


Calisthenics will, in future, be an essential subject and must 


be taught in all schools in accordance with . . . the School 
Ordinance which provides that: Instruction shall be given 
during the entire school course in... the laws of health, and 


due attention will be given to such physical exercises for the 
pupil as may be conducive to health and vigor of body, as well 
as mind. 


Trustees, when engaging teachers, should be careful to secure 
the services of parties competent to teach this subject. 


In the 1890-91 Report of the Board of Education, there is evidence 
the Board was prepared to add further to the general curriculum: 


At the suggestion of Your Honor (the Lieutenant Governor), 
and realizing with you the great importance of assigning to 
agriculture the importance it should justly have in the country, 
the Board has made this subject an optional bonus subject, not 
only in the curriculum for Teachers! examinations, but in the 
subjects of examination for entrance to the High School Branch 
of Union Schools, and also assigned it a place in Standard IV 
of the programme of studies for all schools. 


To show how the action of the Board was appreciated, it may 
be mentioned that of the 115 pupils who wrote at the entrance 
examination, 96 took the subject, and in the Teachers' examina-— 
tion, 111 out of 126 candidates took it. “+ 


By 1891, the entrance examinations to high school standards had 


been grouped as follows: 


Group I - Geography and History 

Group, ET - Composition, Grammar and Literature 
Group III - Arithmetic and Bookkeeping 

Group LV - Reading, Writing and Dictation 


Group V Agriculture end Drawing (optional) 


—_— 
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The subjects were grouped in this way, apparently, in order to aid 
in the formation of the promotion policy. To pass the entrance examina- 
tion a candidate was supposed to gain twenty per cent of the marks 
attached to each subject, thirty-five per cent of the marks attached to 
each group, and fifty per cent of the total number of marks. 

The high school curriculum was distinguished by two related 
features: it was en extension upward of the curriculum employed in 
lower standards, and it was identified closely with teacher training in 
the Territories. The 1888-89 outline for Standard VI shows the general 
nature of the high school course: 


6. The following shall be the course of studies in the High 
School Branch of Union Schools:- 


(a) For Protestant Schools. 
Standard VI 


Reading - Sixth Reader with recitations. 

Spelling - From reading lessons and dictation. 

Composition - Further extension of the subject from Standard V. 

Writing - The subject continued. 

Arithmetic - The whole of Kirkland & Scott's Arithmetic. 

Grammar - A thorough knowledge of Mason's Outlines of English 

Grammar. 
Geography - Map Geography generally, with Canada and the 
British Empire more particularly; map drawing. 

History - A review of English and Canadian History. 

Canadian Literature. 

Book-keeping - Single and Double entry 

Drawing - Reading's High School Course commenced. 

Calisthenics and Drill - The subject continued. 

Algebra - To the end of simple equations. 

Geometry -— Huclid, Definitions and Book I. 

Latin - Smith's Principia Latina, Part I, or Harkness' 
Introductory Latin Book. 

French - Fasquelle's Lessons in French. 


Several interesting sidelights on the operation of schools are 


those of examinations, teaching procedures and promotion policies. 
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In preparation for examinations students were expected to make an 
intensive study of a certain text or of certain selections in texts, 
and to recall much of the detail of their study in response to examina- 
tion questions. For example, Roman Catholic candidates for high school 
entrance in 1891 answered the following questions in Literature (Time -- 
2 hours): 


LITERATURR@© 


R.C. Candidates 

Time--2 hours 
Examiners: Rev. H. Leduc, B.A., Rev. John McLean, Metivs Fields 
1. Give a sketch of the life of the author of "Loss and Gain." 
2. Give a short description of "The Alhambra by Moonlight." 


3. Define the distinction between Patriotism and Christianity, 
showing the influence of the latter on the former. 


4. Explain the following expressions: "For want of the reality 
we try to feed upon dreams." "A man is homesick." 
Exaggerated, intrinsic, energetic, paternal, domestic. 

Give the roots of the two last words. 


2. Give three of the most remarkable passages of "The dying 
child on New Year's Eve." 


6. Give the principal figures of the poem:- "Who is my 
neighbour?" 


All candidates in Geography were required to answer these 


questions: 
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GEOGRAPHY <3 


All Candidates 

Time--1% hours. 
Examiners: Rev. H. Leduc, B.A., Rev. Dr. McLean, M.A., Ph.D. 
1. The earth is called a sphere, give proof for this statement. 
2. Define: Peninsula, Volcano, Plain, Tributary, Lake. 


3. Mention the principal industries of Canada, stating also 
the mineral productions. 


4. Name the principal lakes, mountains and rivers of Europe. 
Give also chief cities on this continent. 


U1 
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Draw an outline map of the Dominion of Canada, locating 
Provinces. 


6. Locate the following: Melbourne, Tchad, Comorin, San Lucas, 
Buffalo, Hoang Ho, Buenos Aires. 


7. Give the physical features of South America. 

In the lower standards of the schools, pupils were promoted at the 
teachers' judgment. In the upper standards, Board examinations were 
used. Subjects were grouped in a way already described and pupils had 
to secure a certain percentage of marks in subjects, in groups of sub- 
jects, and in the total program. In the high school examination a 
First Class Teacher's certificate required much better marks than 
second or third Class. 

The evidence presented in various publications of the 1885-92 
period indicates that instruction was supposed to be carried on mainly 
through teacher exposition and explanation. The teacher's lessons were 
strengthened through regular drills, through "busy work," and through 
the pupils' individual study. Since maps, supplies and equipment were 
meagre, the teacher and the class depended upon texts or upon whatever 


material a teacher could develop 
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The preceding material in this paper has shown to some degree what 


the Board of Education Considered desirable. Some inspectors' ccmments 


give further indication of the educational atmosphere of the period: 
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A very intelligent course of teaching is pursued by the 
Sisters in charge. The method of imparting instruction in 
the various branches is one calculated to strengthen the 
pupils’ powers of observation,, refine the taste and excite 
enthusiasm for serious study .~ 


In one case the trustees thought it wise to let the 
teacher go at the end Ofae month being altogether too boyish 
tO contro. the, scholars. 


The most urgent necessity (for teachers), however, is for 
professional training. The lack of such training becomes most 
apparent in misdirected efforts of the teacher, in failure to 
make the best use of his time, in the total absence of a plan 
of teaching. 


The order is good and is secured with gentleness.©T 


There is consideruble improvement in order since my last 
visit, yet the order should be greatly improved. 28 


The programme of studies shows Drill, Calisthenics and 
Ethics as essential subjects. The Board of Education requires 
that every teacher should present a certificate of good moral 
character und I have always considered that the character of 
a teacher along with incidental effort are the best means 
wherewith to teach Ethics.29 
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From what has been mentioned (and from much that has not been 
mentioned here) it seems that the aims for the school are the following: 
1. Intellectual Development 


The Three R's 

A Body of Knowledge 

A Grasp of General Principles 
Development of Reasoning Power 
Development of Powers of Observaticn 
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Physical Health 

3. Aesthetic Development 

4, Religious Knowledge and Development 

5. Vocational Preparation 

6. Mental Health 

7. Morality and Good Character 

8. Social Behavior 

9. Preparation for Home and Family Life 

10. Development of Citizenship 

In intellectual development, the three R's received heavy emphasis. 
Examination papers also showed the Board's desire that students should 
receive a good body of subject matter; there is relatively little 
emphasis upon general principles. Reasoning power seems to consist in 
the main of being able to re-trace the steps in reasoning followed by 
a teacher or a text. Such subjects as science and drawing were 
supposed to help develop powers of observation. 

There was a concern for the physical health of the student. 
Ventilation of school buildings was important. So was physical exercise 
(which had become an essential subject). 

Aesthetic development took place in literature and in whatever 


drawing and music the schools taught. 


Religious knowledge was obviously a part of any system which was 
organized as strongly along religious lines as was the Board of 
Education. 29 

Vocational preparation was given most strongly to pupils intending 
to become teachers. Some bookkeeping and agriculture were also 
offered, but since these were single subjects in the midst of an academic 
program, one can scarcely say that they gave much vocational preparation. 

The authors of the School Ordinance of 1887 intimated that physical 
exercise might be conducive to health of mind as well as body, but the 
hint sbout mental health is not elaborated upon in other documents of 


THe MerLoc. 


The pupil was to be taught manners and morals. Ethics was a 


Sut 


regular school subject. 


In social behavior the pupil was expected to be diligent in his 
studies, respectful and courteous to his teacher, and considerate of 


his fellow students. 





30 mueecners are .recuined: 


(2) To enforce by precept, and example, habits of punctuality, 
neatness, cleanliness, and order; to observe and impress upon the 
pupils the principles and morals of the Christian religion, 
especially those of truth, honesty, piety and humility; and the 
duty of respect and obedience to parents and to all persons placed 
in authority over them .. . (taken from School Laws and Other 
Educational Matters in Assiniboia, Prince Edward Island, The North 
West Territories and Manitoba, Ottawa, Government Printing Bureau, 
1894, p. 168, Section 7 of the Regulations of March 15, 1888). 

et Note, for instance, the Writing and Dictation examination for 

High School entrance in 1891. Students were reminded that " .. .in 

the voyage of this life, on the ocean of time, our compass is our 

conscience, placed in the circular box of the heart and all enclosed 

in the binnacle of the breast: if we watch it, we can never go 

astray." 
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Preparation for home and family life was provided for through a 
single subject, needlework, which might be taught as an optional subject 
for one hour a week. Records also show that in 1889-90 one school 
taught Domestic Economy, and one taught Etiquette. 

Loyalty to Queen and country was an integral part of the school's 
training for citizenship. 

The following categorization shows on the left the emphasized aims 
for the school; on the right the chart shows the aims that appeared to 
be stressed to a lesser degree. The division into two groups is this 
author's own arbitrary classification. It is based upon the frequency 
of official allusions to an aim or upon a stated emphasis (regardless 
of frequency): 

1. Intellectual Development 
The Three R's 
A Body or Knowledge A Grasp of General Principles 
Development of Powers of Observation Development of Reasoning Power 
evwmurhyeical Health 
3. Aesthetic Development 
4. Religious Knowledge and Development 
5. Vocational Preparation 
6. Mental Health 
7. Morality and Good Character 
8. Social Behavior 


9. Preparation for Home 
and Family Life 


10. Development of Citizenship 
No individual in this period thought it necessary to develop a 
"label" for the set of educational ideas that predominated. From the 


vantage point of the 1960's one might say that the schools of 1885-92 
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appear to be what various writers still like to call "traditional" or 
"formal". Even in this one must be careful, for many who use the word 
"traditional" use it with scorn. Certainly, the schools of 1885-92 
had a relatively narrow curriculum, closely prescribed texts and sub- 
ject matter, and little indication of varied teaching or examination 
procedures--all apparently pointing to restricted intellectual aims. 
On the other hand, the central euthority had obviously prescribed for 
the schools much broader aims than the ones usually recognized by 
Writers of slater eras’. 

T have given more detail for the 1885-92 period than I will offer 
for any succeeding period. I have done this in order to give some 


perspective on later developments. 


The Council of Public Instruction, 1892-1901 

The Council of Public Instruction replaced the Board of Education. 
The Council was made up of the Territorial cabinet and a limited number 
of advisors, Catholic and Protestant. There was no education portfolio 
in the cabinet ,3° but a Superintendent of Education (a civil servant) 
worked directly under cabinet instructions. The first and only 
Superintendent of Education was a Dr. D. J. Goggin. His contributions 


to Territorial schools are recorded eleewiercte® 


a es oe eee 
32 In 1892 there was a cabinet in fact but not in law. After 
October 1, 1897, there was by federal. policy a cabinet chosen 
by the territorial Lieutenant-Governor "in accordance with 
the well understood principles of responsible government." 


33 In M.Ed. theses (Alberta) by A. D. Selinger and R. S. Patterson 


who wrote about D. J. Goggin and F. W. G. Haultain respectively. 
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Rather than deal with many aspects of schooling and use the many 
quotations that are available to support assertions about these aspects, 
I would like to use three quotations, two brief and one extended. For 
the rest we must, in the time available, simply refer to the summary 
ere (see the Appendix). 

The first quotation is taken from the School Ordinance of 1892: 


All schools shall be taught in the English language, and 
instruction may be given in the following branches, viz.: - - 
Reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
history of Britain and Canada, French and English literature, 
in accordance with the programme of studies prescribed by the 
Council or Public Instruction. Due attention shall be given 
during the entire School course to manners and morals, and to 
laws of health, and to such physical exercises for the pupils 
as may be conducive to health and vigor of body as well S mind, 
and to the ventilation and temperature of school rooms .> 


From this quotation one observes not only a continuation in curri- 
culum from 1891 but also an increasing emphasis upon government control. 
The second quotation lists the 1895 curriculum for the public school: 


Reading and Literature 

Ortheopy and Spelling 
Composition 

Grammar 

History (Standards II to V only) 
Geography 

Nature Study and Agriculture 
Arithmetic 

Drawing 

Music 
Hygiene-Physiology-Domestic Economy 
Manners and Morals 





34 Ordinances, North West Territories, session of 1892. 
Also, shortly after it first convened, the Council of Public 
Instruction made Agriculture a compulsory subject on the public 
school curriculum. 

oe 


Report of the Council, op. cit., pp. 31-43. This curriculwm 
remained throughout the rest of the 1892-1901 period. 
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The Public School Leaving Examination (Standard V) during 1695- 


1901 included examinations on all of the above subjects except Music, 


and Manners and Morals. 


36 


With respect to the high school grades the 1892 Ordinance had 


stated that the curriculum of the high school was to include the higher 


branches of a practical English and commercial education, the natural 


sciences, mathematics, and the Greek, Latin, French and German languages. 


Ordinance Number Two of 1896 deleted the above prescription and simply 


gave to the Council of Public Instruction the power to prescribe texts 


and programs of study. 


Walker, in reference to the high school program of this time, says: 
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Some high school examiners' comments in 1902 are revealing: 


The answer papers in poetical literature reveal a satisfactory 
knowledge of the subject matter and a general appreciation of 
its literary value. Evidently the teaching has been on sound 
VEmese aime ee 


With few exceptions knowledge of the book work (in grammar) is 
satisfactory. That the reasoning power has received considerably 
less training then the memory is.evident ..... 


The subexaminers urge that the so called "history note books" be 
thrown away, that pupils be trained to reason more... 


General knowledge of the subject is fair... . but pupils are 
unable to make the(gsographical) applications called for in the 


paper. 


Assuming this paper to be a fair test, the arithmetical knowledge 
of the candidates is deficient. Some candidates know so little 
of the subject that one wonders who advised them to write... 
The reasoning of the better candidates is very fair. . 


. The candidates' answers (in physics) indicate a fairly com- 
plete knowledge of definitions and principles but a very general 
inability to apply this knowledge in special cases. This applica- 
tion very properly forms an important part of a paper on any such 
subject, so that the weakness here is serious . .. the pupils' 
reasoning powers should be developed. 


« Be -s 


- . »« There is ample evidence that; the courses taught in the 
high school standards from 1893 until 1902 corresponded almost 
entirely to the academic courses prescribed for phe firste 
second, and third class teachers' certificates.> 


The extended quotation from Dr. Goggin in a 1900 statement sums up 
reasonably well what he had said at much greater length in many documents: 


Courses of study and methods of teaching are shaped by certain 
considerations. The pupil must be prepared as a member of society 
to live a worthy life and earn a respectable living. The family, 
society, the state, the church, and the vocation and the school 
must cooperate in preparing him for his twofold life work. 


He must acquire at least an elementary knowledge of the civili- 
zation into which he is born and in which he must live worthily 
or unworthily. .The child_.is a unit in the family,;inasociety and 
in state, and the school as the instrument of these should as far 
as possible give him instruction and practice in his duties to 
each and so prepare him for that social service which is essential 
to the welfare of the community and the individual. In history 
and literature he reads of the real and ideal acts of men and of 
nations and so may receive instruction in duty, guidance in action 
end inspiration for effort, and thus his political duties and rights 
become clearer. He is led to form judgments on the moral qualities 
of deeds performed by those he reads about and this has a reflex 
effect upon his own acts. His training in manners and morals makes 
him acquainted with those habits and customs which rest upon res- 
pect for rights and feelings of others and are the measure of good 
behavior in society. The lessons in hygiene make clear to him 
the necessity for obedience to the laws of health and for control 
of appetites. Music and drewing have their refining influence 
upon him. 


To earn a living he must acquire some knowledge of the physical 
world and some command over its resources. He is to be a unit in 
industrial and commercial life, and the school as en educational 
instrument should give him the rudiments at least of that knowledge 
and manual skill on which rest industrial arts and commercial enter- 
prises. In geography he learns the essential surface features of 
the earth and the relation thereto of man's modes of living--how 
man's industries, trade and commerce are affected by geographical 
controls. In nature study and agriculture he learns through 
observation and experiment something of plant life, animal life 
and soils and relates this knowledge to the work of the farm and 
the ranch. He learns writing, spelling, grammar and composition as 
helpful instruments in the arts of expression; and his mathematics 
as a necessary tool for weighing, measuring, evaluating the facts 
revealed in his study of man and nature. 





37 Bernal Ernest Walker, "Public Secondary Education in Alberta" (unpub- 
lished Doctor of Philosophy thesis, Stanford University, 1955.)p.52. 


He should gain all this knowledge by methods that will give to 
his mind power, balance, skill and the spirit of enquiry. And he 
should be led to see clearly that while he must earn a living as 
well as live a worthy life, the latter is the higher aim and the 
more difficult task, and that these two are not incompatible. 38 


The following chart indicates the author's opinion of the relative 
weights placed upon different aims for the school. Those aims receiving 
most: emphasis are at the left, the others at the right. 
1. Intellectual Development 
The Three R's 
A Body of Knowledge 
A Grasp of General Principles 
Development of Reasoning Power 
Development of Powers of Observation 
Mental Discipline 

2. Physical Health 

3. Aesthetic Development 


4, Religious Knowledge and 
Development 


5. Vocational Preparation 
6. Morality and Good Character 
7. Social Behavior 


8. Preparation for Home 
and Family Life 


9. Development of Citizenship 
The Department of Education (N.W.T.), 1901-1905 and the Department 
of Education (Alberta), 1905-1912 
The little evidence that we have for 1901-1905 and the greater 
evidence for 1905-1912 does not indicate any particular shift in aims 


away from 1892-1901 ideas. 
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However, there are a few incidental points worth mentioning because 
they are indicative of coming change, or they are practices which were 
carried forward into the decades that were to come. 

The first is that in the high school there was more provision for 
individual differences by way of options and electives than ever before. 
Not much, mind you, but some (e.g., in modern and classical languages). 

‘Second, the high school program in 1901 was announced as a high 
schoo]. program and not as a teachers’ non-professional program. 

Third, the number of external examinations was reduced in 
Standards: Vaal savik wom LG (from sleto LO. 3eto. 10,..13.h0 9 and 
14 to 9 respectively). 

Four, writers of this period of 1892-1912 suggested certain 
elements of good teaching: 


(a) Classroom instruction should be related as closely as 
possible to life outside the classroom. 


(b) Certain subjects should be related whenever possible to 
other subjects, e.g., grammar to composition, and history 
to geography. 


(c) New material should be related to material previously 
taught. 


(a) Work should be taught thoroughly and pupils should master 
the material that had been covered. 


Five, in 1899, provision for the schooling of a few deaf mutes was 
first made. This was an admission in principle of the need to educate 
those outside the range of so-called "normal" abilities. 

Six, there was growing interest in manual training and domestic 
science as subjects on the public school curriculum. These subjects were 
not viewed at first as being particularly vocational or pre-vocational; 


they were seen more as being a useful part of a child's general education. 
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peven, the aim or developing ‘good ‘e1tizenship was strengthened 
through the work of’ a school inspector entitled * the Supervisor or schools 
Among Foreigners. 
ThesDepartment of Education, 19le=22 
The first general revision of the Alberta curriculum began “in 1912 
through the -work of a committee chaired by Drei. Ms ice Presidene tor 
the University of Alberta. Through the work of this committee and through 
actions of the Department of Education, a number of changes were wrought. 
It is “useful sto pointrout first however, thay cmuwot vulie eames OF 
the school “foreach individual child were carried forward trom the 
previous period. And the emphasis upon different aims is much the same. 
What is different from 1892-1912, though. is the attempt in prin- 
ciple and in practice to extend schooling to mene senmrdren.scne Co 
provide for more individual differences in children. 
First, about 1912 the old system of eight standards was changed 
to twelve grades. «iw had lone veer obvious that the vast majority of 
children could not possibly pass one standard per yeer. 
Aiso, curricula in both elementary and secondary schools were 
broadened. Manual Training and Household Science were formally added 
to the elementary program. In the early pert of 1913 4 provincial 
director of technical education was appointed. Under his leadership 
the following were soon introduced to the high school: 
Agriculture 
A two-year commercial program 
Music 
Art and Manual Arts 
Household Economics 


An interesting aspect of the broadened curricula was the operation 


of the first Summer School for Teachers at Edmonton in 1913. The courses 


offered were these: 
Agriculture and Gardening 
Nature Study 
Domestic Science 
Manual Training 
Woodwork 
Physical Treining 
Art Methods 
Drawing 
Painting 

In 1913 the Minister of Education had asked school inspectors "to 
put forth even greater efforts to arouse more interest in che newer 
phase of education, namely . . . agriculture and school gardening." 

Actually, agriculture had been on the public school curriculum since 
about 1890, but the interest in school gardens was relatively new. 
Departmental annual reports for many years after 1913 carried pictures 
of both urban and rural schools with their prize gardens. 

A third feature of this period was the first attempt by the pro- 
vineial government to provide special schooling for at least a few 
children who were mentally deficient. 

A fourth feature was the attempt to reorganize school districts so 
that more children could receive more years of schooling. Legislation 
for consolidated school districts was passed in 1913 and legislation for 
the rural high school in 1921. 

Although the documents of this period tend to stress the place of 
the formal lesson, there are still many references to relating one sub- 
ject to another, relating material to life outside the school,-relating 
new material to old, and striving for pupils' mastery of what had been 
taught. 

Also, although the 3 R's were obviously prominent in the thinkine 


of Departmental officials, the expansion of programs to suit more pupils 


was also a part of the thought of the period. The first two quotations 
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below show the place of the basic subjects; the third quotation exhibits 
the view which had been put into practice in 1912-22 and which was to 
see further expansion in each decadé thereafter: 


Although the academic subjects hold the prémier position in our 
school curricula, both elementary and secondary Music, Art, 
Commercial Work, Manual Training and Household Science are given 
FECOsNition on our courses of OE and generous grants are 
Provided. to school bearcs =; 


. The teacher should follow the cqutline of the Course of 
Studies consistently in each subject, but should give each pupil 
a thorough training in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Oral and 
Written Composition and Arithmetic, as, these subjects form the 
basis of future progress in Education. 


J. hk. Smith, 2 bish school inspector. waoue an 1920 as" fobvows: 


w+. Our Kish echoolinstruction.1s, nov, as. broad, 1m) scope. .as 
continuous and intensive in the several fields of study, as flex- 
ible in administration, and as readily available to all who can 
profit by it, as it should be to meet the individual and social 
needs of our varied population. We find in our high schools the 
following groups of students: (1) those preparing for University; 
(2) those who wish to enter the Normal Schools .. .; (3) those 
preparing for higher technical schools, or for positions or same 
responsibility in indvstrial establishments; (4) those seeking 
preparation for subordinate positions, clerkships of various kinds; 
(5) those who aim at directive positions in commercial or financial 
houses; (6) those who from the beginning feel that they are unable 
or, do not expect to remain, in: school, Long. cnough to.@raduate,. but 
seek such preparation as they can get while they remain for the 
subordinate positions they must take when the time comes for them 
PO weaver schools shor ‘these @roups Our courses of seudy should, be 
so broad in scope, so thorough in instruction, and so accessible 
thet any student may find 1m one or the other of them .8. . the 
preparation he requires for a future career, educational or other- 
wise, as his ability, industry and resources permit. 


Se 
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This first revision of the curriculum (1912-22) and the other 


measures that accompanied it were most significant. Really, most of 


what has happened since has been a continuation of the principles 
fundamental to this period. 


I would like to stress the above point, since human memories are 


short; we like to think of our own career period as happening in the 


most significant of all times. It is only when we review those things 


to which we have fallen heir that we see our own time in much clearer 


perspective and often in diminished proportion. 


The Department of Education, 1922-36 


The curriculum revision starting in 1922 brought some changes in 


aims for pupils (the chart on aims illustrates this): 


Ul 


a 


Most specific allusions to "powers of observation" disappeared. 


While "reasoning power" is mentioned, there is the addition of 
what might be called "critical thinking." The difference 

seems to lie in pupils being encouraged not just to absorb the 
teacher's reasoning, but to question different kinds of reasons 
--to think for themselves. 


"Creativity", which had not previously had much mention, 
received considerable emphasis. 


"Mental discipline" is directly discredited. Mental discipline 
had long been present as a kind of "tool" analogy--if one 
sharpened his mind enough on mathematics, or Latin, or grammar, 
then his mind would always be sharp enough to work on other 
subject matter in the present or the future. 


"Transfer of training" is substituted (at least in part) for 
mental discipline. 


Religious knowledge and development once more received emphasis. 
Preparation for leisure received its first significant mention. 


Preparation for family life gained more attention. 
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Some words of Dr. G. F. McNally in 1930 are relevant here. (Dr. 
McNally was writing about the aims of the secondary school): 


1. To prepare the individual for efficient participation in the 
duties of so¢iel, civic, politics! . and ufemi ly lite. It must 
provide for the adjustment of the individual student to the social 
ideals and standards of his time, and at the same time prepare him 
to take a part in the modification of these as they cease to be 
effective. And although it must secure this social unity and 
solidarity, through the development of common idcals, habits, and 
standards, it yet must make provision for the expression of the 
great individual differences, innate or acauired, in pupils. The 
State, having assumed charge of education, must now discharge its 
function by providing for the well-being and evolution of all the 
society which it represents. 


2. To prepare the student to become an efficient economic factor. 
Such preparation may be complete or partial; the school may aim, as 
in the case of certain commercial students, to prepare adequately 
for entrance into the economic world; at other times the secondary 
school aims merely to prepare the pupil for entrance to higher 
vocational institutions. Due recognition must be paid again both 
to the differentiated capacities of. the pupils, and to the differ— 
entwated needs"or society.  Ithis the function ofsthe school to 
diagnose efficiencies and deficiencies, to assist in the selection 
of those pupils who can profit by higher education, and to organize 
the type of education of each pupil so that he may be prepared to 
enter efficiently into that work which he can best do. 


3. To prepare the student for the activities whose primary purposes 
are personal development and personal happiness, through the correct 
use of his leisure time. The secondary school can no longer deny 
that a part of its function is so to direct the education of the 
child that he may choose, intelligently and wisely, from the rapidly 
increasing opportunities FOr) So) cyment those of most value to 
himself and his fellow-men. 


In curriculum, courses in French and some commercial subjects were 
added forvGrades Vil and) Vill. In Grades IX to XII compulsory courses 
and electives were systemized and provision made for six routes or, 
programs: ; 


Normal Entrance 
Matriculation 
Agricultural 
Commercial 
Technical 
General 
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In practice, this meant relatively little to most high schools 
because of their limited size, but the changes existed in principle. 

As well as in curriculum changes, there were other aspects of 
school life which were altered to help achieve the 1922-36 set of aims. 
Much wider reading was encouraged; the School Book Branch, organized 
in the early 1920's, rapidly increased its stock of books to give effect 
to this encouragement of wider reading. 

Additionally, efforts were made to offer schooling to more students 
for longer periods of time and to offer varied kinds of schooling. 
Correspondence courses helpec! the isolated or the ill. Government 
Support continued to be given to the sending of blind or deaf children 
to special schools; and government grants encouraged school boards to 
set up special classrooms for children with some degree of mental 
retardation. After 192h high school students were promoted by units 
(by subjects) and not failed or passed by complete years. And in the 
late 1920's end early 1930's the U.F.A. government attempted to develop 
the school division concept in Alberta. Although the government was not 
successful, it prepared the way for the Social Credit government to act 
in 1936. One of the major objectives of forming school divisions was 
to get more varied schooling for more children for more years. Incred- 
ible as it may seem now, Departmental officials saw in the school division 
the hope of getting more rural children to the Grade VIII level. It 
seems incredible because in the space of a few years after 1936 the 
objective was to provide opportunity to the Grade XII level at least; 
this is currently so common an expectation that Grade VIII sounds as 


though it belongs to another century or another country. 
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To change the topic, it is interesting to a in the 1922-36 period 
the attention given to pupil interest and motivation. This factor had 
always been present period by period in some degree, but some quotations 
show how old the concept is. The quotations also illustrate the fact 
that the reformers of 1936 did not discover Te elses eee some of their 
statements seemed to assert. 

Important: Give him interesting, stimulating tonite: (Cannes 


Make use of games, and other devices of interest, to secure 
accuracy and rapidity.4 (Arithmetic) 


The course is organized around a series of problems that are 
of interest to the girl instead of around a core of eae 
and seams in sewing and a group of processes in cooking. 2 
(Household Economics) 


. . With Grades VII and VIII few teachers have been able to 
enliven the material enough to make it interesting for the 
pupils; as a consequence the time) has not been spent as 
profitably as it should be... . (History) 


. - . The correlation of all subjects, the motivation of the 
school course are left to be acquired by the child in adult 
life instead of Deiwe used as a part of the educational process 
at schoolgetin. <¢ 


» soe Subjectomatter which is unrelated to pupil interests and 
experiences can have little educative value. There is the need 
fo d é inciple tivation and 
unterest. (Underlining not in the original. ) 
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Annual Reports, 1922, p. 46; 1923, p. 77; Handbook for Secondary 
Schools, 1925, pp. 48, 49, 80; etc., etc. 
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The Department of Fducation, 1936-69 

While 1936-69 is usually considered to be one general period in 
Alberta's educational history, there is good reason for suggesting that 
there have in fact been two periods--1936-45 and 1945-69. 

1936-45 can quite properly be spoken of as the period of exveri- 
mentation with the Alberta version of "progressive education" or the 
"New Education." With one exception (religious development) the aims 
of 1936-45 do not differ from those of 1922-36 or of 1945-69. What the 
reformers of 1935-35 did was to say that subject matter should be re- 
organized and teaching procedures altered so that children would have 
greater interest in their work. In this way achievement would rise in 
skills, there would be a greater grasp of subject matter by more 
children, and pupils (through group work particularly) would show 
greater development in mental health, good character, social development, 
citizenship, aesthetics, and in appreciation of family life and proper 
use of leisure time. 

The abuve ideas about pupil interest, "social situations", inte- 
gration of subject matter and individual differences led in 1936 to 
the introduction of the following: 

1. Sccial Studies courses in Grades I-XII 

2. The “enterprise” method in Grades I-VI 

3. <A highly modified "activity" method in Grades VII-XIT 

4. The reduction of time formerly alloted to English ("Every 

teacher is now a teacher of English") 

5 Less subject-matter prescription in most courses 

6. A reduced number of Departmental final examinations 

7. Types of examinations which attempted tc test pupils more 

broadly than before 

8 A promotion policy which took into formal account a child's 

growth in factors other than the purely intellectual 

9. Guidance courses and services in the senior high school 

10. Less emphasis upon competition and more upon ccoperation 


11. Formal Departmental suggestions about extra-curricular 
activities. 
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The 1936-45 main ideas also led to continued and expanded interest 
in the following: 


1. Wide reading by pupils 

2, Moré provieion for individual differences (e.g., more high 
school courses for the non-matriculant and matriculant 
both). 
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After 1945 the Department kept some of the ideas of 1936-45, but instituted 


Some substantial changes. 


These can be seen in the following table of comparisons. 


(Although some ideas are necessarily over-simplified to a degree, the statements 


retain essential truth.) 
1936-45 


1. The basic philosophy is not clear. 
Elements of both experimentalism 
and Christian idealism are present. 


2. Religion is only incidentally 
studied in Social Studies. 


3. The educational philosophy is the 
New Education, or Alberta's version 
of progressive education. 


4. Each Grade I-VI teacher makes his 
Social Studies curriculum within 
very broad limits. 


5. Spelling, Science and Health are a 
part of Social Studies enterprise 
work. 


6. Promotion policy, emphasizing the 
moral and social growth of the pupil, 
assumes that under the New Education 
a child will learn academic materials 
very well. 


7. Cooperation, rather than competition, 
is the keynote. 


8. There is an emphasis upon "social 
situations", upon the child function- 
ing efficiently as a member of a social 
group. The pupil develops happiness, 
good character and moderate emotion- 
ality through the conditioning pro- 
cesses of rational problem solving 
(individual as well as group). 


The school is seen as taking over 
part of the vocational and social 
tasks of the family and industry. 
stresses the vital part the family 
plays in society. 


It 


1945-63 


Christian idealism is clearly stated 
as the foundation. (1945). Idealism 
is preferred after 1950. 


Religion becomes the tenth theme in 
the enterprise, and a prescribed unit 
of study in Grade X Social Studies 
particularly. 


The 1936-45 terms are dropped. There 
is no specific term for the educational 
ideas stated. 


. Enterprise outlines are much more 


prescriptive. 


Spelling and Science, while involved in 
enterprise work, become subjects again 
inatheireownaright»,lealthSis still 

in the enterprise but may be regarded 
as a "parallel activity." 


- Promotion policy has more of a balance 


between academic work and "socialization." 


While cooperation is stressed, there is 
no fear about "wholesome" competition. 


There is more emphasis upon the individual, 
and less emphasis upon "group activity, 
group planning, group responsibility, 

group evaluation, and group control." 

The pupil develops good character and 
citizenship, not only because of the 
conditioning of social experiences, but 
also because he uses the insights of 
religion to give him some philosophical 
underpinning. 


- The school emphasizes the importance 


of the family unit, and through Social 
Studies and Health and Personal Develop- 
ment courses secures pupils'apprecia- 
tion of the vital role that the family 
has in society. 
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Although, as noted above, 1945 brought with it some significant 
ehanges, Lb ls Just as Slenificant to mote thas ator, 1945 the Department 
of Education continued to support notions such as the following: 


1. The ideas of the activity or enterprise program (in a much 
revised form), and social studies in all grades. 


2. Guidance in the senior high school. 


3. The same numbers of Departmental examinations for most 
years and most students. 


4, Examinations which were still very broad in scope. 
5. The 6-3-3 organization. of grades. 


6. The normal curve system of assigning marks to pupils in 
Departmental examinations (with revisions in the 1960's). 


7T. Departmental support for extra-curricular activities in 
schoeels. 4 


8. A stated emphasis upon the "whole child" and upon 
individual differences in children. 


SUMMARY 

In review of what has been discussed, one can say the following 
about aims: 

l. Where have always been meny aims. 


2. The aims have always been relatively broad, encompassing 
such matters as intellectual development, physical health, 
good character, social development, and good citizenship. 


3. (a) Some aims have disappeared (e.g. mental discipline) 
(b) Some aims have been added (e.g. creativity) 
(c) Some aims have had a change in emphasis from period 
to period (e.g. religious development) 
(d) Some aims have been re-interpreted (e.g. social 
development ) 


4, There have been different ways of achieving a general aim 
(e.g. social development). 
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The main point to notice--reverting to the controversy mentioned in 
the first part of this paper--is that there are not just two general 
periods in Alberta's educational history. The school did not have limited, 
narrow, mean aims before 1936 and then suddenly bicssom forth in some kind 
of glory. Or conversely, it did not have glorious aims before 1936, and 
then jJescend to miserable and despicable aims thereafter. The chart (as 
given in the Appendix) indicates that we have had many periods of thought, 
and in general that the aims have simply just broadened on down from 
precedent tc precedent. And, aims for each child have chenged far less 
in eighty-four years then most of us would like to think. 

As we have talked about aims and about associated matters, we have 
also answered various questions about who should go to school, for how 
long, and wiat teaching procedures might be used. 

The answers, as they are revealed in official documents, are clear: 


1. Provision should be made for all of those pupils who 
are educable. 


2. They should receive schooling for as many years of the 
twelve as possible. 


3. Their various abilities should be developed through 
courses of different kinds and at different levels of 
difficulty. 


4, Teaching procedures should be as varied and course 
work made as interesting as possible. 


Agein, we are dealing with an evolution taking place over some 


eighty years. We are not dealing just with two periods of time. 
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APPENDIX 


AIMS FOR THE SCHOOL 


(North West Territories and Alberta) 


Intellectual Development 
Three R's 
Body of Knowledge 
General Principles 
Reasoning Power and Clear Thinking 
Powers of Observation 
Critical, Thinking 
Creativity 
Mental Discipline 
Treastervof Training 
Physical Health 
Aesthetic Development 
Religicus Development 
Vocational Preparation 
Préparation for Leisure 
Mental Health 
Good Character 
Social Development 
Family Life 


Citizenship 


1885- 


1892 


Major 
Major 
Minor 
Minor 


Major 


Major 
Minor 
Major 


Minor 


Minor 
Major 
Major 
Minor 


Major 


1892-* 


1912 


Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 


Major 


Major 


Major 
Major 
Minor 


Minor 


Major 
Major 
Minor 


Major 


191e- 


1922 


Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 


Major 


Major 


Major 
Major 
Minor 


Major 


Major 
Major 
Minor 


Major 


* 1892 contains the periods of 1892-1901, 1901-05, 1905-12. 


1922- 


1936 


Major 
Major 
Major 


Major 


Major 


Major 


Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 


Major 


Major 
Major 
Major 


Major 


1936- 


1945 


Major 
Major 
Major 


Major 


Major 


Major 


Major 
Major 
Major 
Minor 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 


Major 


Major 


Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 


Major 
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ISSUES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


by 
Derr C. sy rne 


Deputy Minister of Education 


The School as a Social System 


1. Concept of sa Social System. Useful in exploring problems of 
the eiementary school. 


2. A system is a collection of entities; it is not the entities 
themselves, however, but the properties of the entities and the 
relationship among them that constitute the system. E.g., 
thermostatic control. 


3. School districts or schools may be regarded as complete systems 
or as subsystems within larger systems. 


4, A school district has within it a number of positions, each 
with certain ascribed roles and certain relationships between 
the positions or components. (Properties and relationships) 
€.g-., superintendents and central staff, teaching staff, 
students, parents. 


5. Each role has assigned to it a set of expectstions established 
by others within the system. Each person who occupies the 
position brings to it his own concepts of role, e.g. principal. 


6. A classification of social organizations assists in under- 
standing the nature of the system and its mode of operation. 
This classification is based on the major priority of the system. 


7. Four basic value patterns found in every social organization - 
adaptation, goal attainment, integration, pattern maintenance. 


Adaptation - the business organization - constantly reorgan- 
izing to achieve profit. 

Goal attainment - the army - organization designed to achieve 
specific objectives or goals. 

Integration - the political party, internal consistency to fit 

in with or adapt to other institutions. 

Pattern Maintenance - the school system. Maintenance of 
structure and value systems of organization hold the top priority. 
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All organizations reflect each value to a degree, all four ane 
components of every organization, the nature of the system is 
determined by the priority it places on a particular mode crf 
behavior (Galbraith, The New Industrial State). 


Major priority of the educational organization — maintenance of 
structure, general respectability. Various entities within the 
system reflect one or the other of the four values. 


a. Teaching or technical staff - value maintenance 

>. Administrative and executive staff - goal oriented 
with respect to system 

é School board - goal oriented and integrative 

d. Parents - goal oriented 

@.) Students -—goal.oriented 


The University - technical staff dominates, a most conservative 
institution. Maintenance of present structures paramount. 
Elementary School - teaching staff not so technical or 
professionalized, administrator has greater influence. 


An innovation to an administrator implies maximizing the achieve- 
ment of goals and minimizing the cost - to a teacher, an innovation 
should enhance the maintenance of structure or the values of the 
organization. 


The interesting anomaly here is that the more teacher preparation - 
the more technically proficient the teaching staff, the more 
difficulteit is to.change the institution (eae. university). 


The analysis presenting a model of a social system poses certain 
hypotheses with respect to school. Any consideration of goals, 
aims or objectives must be considered against this backdrop of 
GHEOTY, « 


The Hall-Dennis Report 
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The Hall-Dennis Report includes a statement of purposes - aim - 
objectives or guidelines for action for education. In these one 
must recognize the difference in views with respect to change 
between the teaching staff on the one hand and curriculum 
specialists on the other. 


The following statements are indicative of the basic views 

expressed in this report. ; 

a. The child should be educated for life in society with 
respect to his individuality. 


b. Education should stress adaptability to a changing 
world with less insistence on conformity to past and 
present. 
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le. Schools should sccommodate a variety of social and economic 
| backgrounds and intellectual differences without invidious 
comparisons. 


d. The school should provide an education which reveals the 
weaknesses and problems of the world which students will 
face. 


e. The report inclines towards "the whole child concept", 
typical of aims that have been set for the elementary 
schoolein this province.for almost ‘three decades. 


f. Knowledge is what the student gains through experience. 


g. To enable young people to investigate, freely discuss, 
evaluate, think and decide, should be the major aims of the 
school. 


h. ‘The rights of children can be expressed in these three 
standards: a right to all thathealthy growth implies, 
right to be taught how to live and communicate with others, 
a right to be able and free to decide for himself when he 
is mature enough - what position to take with respect to 
the major issues of life (Hutterites?). 


i. The report sees the tasks of the curriculum as these: 


- The curriculum must ensure that pupils have the 
basic necessities for education (communication) 

—- The curriculum should help pupils acquire desirable 
interests, abilities, skills, attitudes, dispositions, 
and understandings (rich environment). (He learns 
rather than being taught). 

- The curriculum should educate the pupil in ethical 
values and ensure his moral development (the good 
citizen). 

- A good curriculum must meet the needs and expressed 
desires of pupils (meaningful, designed to prevent 
alienation). 


A survey of public opinion study carried out by the Curriculum 
Branch repeated Tasks of Education study undertaken ten years ago 
by the Midwest Administrative Centre at the University of Chicago. 
This is intended to reveal the perceptions of educational aims 
of an important reference group for schools - the general public. 


It appears that the public is primarily concerned with the 
development of intellectual and social skills along with personal 
stability which will permit children to be scholastically 
successful in the future. 
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The task of this Conference is to develop guidelines for 
curriculum development and school organizations for a social 
system with a built-in predisposition to maintain its present 
mode of operation. 


One of the most significant statements in the Hall-Dennis Report 
is that the major problem of the school resides in educating for 
a life in society which respects his individuality. 


Education for the seventies involves a consideration of the kind | 
of society of which the individual will be 4 member. 


We are, according to Bell in The Reforming of General Education, 
facing the advent of the Post-Industrial Society. Current social 
change will precipitate us in this direction. 


A post-industrial society is defined as ome in whiten athe per— 
capita income exceeds $4,000 a year. 


In the new society, according to Bell and Kahn: 


a. Industrial revenue will be 50 times higher than in the 
pre-industrial period. 


b. Most economic activity will have shifted from the 
primary (agriculture) and secondary (industrial 
production) areas to the third and fourth areas 
(service industries, research institutes, non- 
ProLfLey organizations). 


e. Private enterprise will no longer be the major 
source Cf scientific and technological 
development. 


qd. Thekfrée market wild take Second *place to the 
pubLLeMsSector sand to. social services. 


e, Most industries will be run by cybernetics. 
i. one Mejor ampetus Tor progress will come trom 
education and the technological innovations it 


utilizes. 


Time and space will no longer be a problem in 
communications. 
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h. “The gap between high and’low salaries in the 
post-industrial society will be considerably 
smaller than today. 


Oné Gan Sometimes secure some idea of the direction in) society 
from a study of current radical movements. H.¢@. the new 1ent. 
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The emphasis current radicalism places on the importance of 
the individual securing some control over the decisions that 
errect his life®is indicative of his continuing struggle to 
maintain individual integrity in the face of rapid technological 
change during this movement towards the post-industrial society. 


The age old quest for balance as between social demands and 
individual freedom will be re-enacted in a research-based 
technologically oriented society in which the major or core 
industry will be the knowledge industry. 


Certain issues can be identified which will influence the role 
of the elementary school during the evolving of the post- 
industrial society. The following are not intended to be all 
inclusive but are indicative of the types of problems with 
which curriculum designers and elementary administrators should 
be concerned. 


The Issue of Alienation 


aa 
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The number of people who can find no place in technological 
society appears to be increasing - the need for the elementary 
school to deal with the disadvantaged seems imperative. 


Success in school is dependent on the child's experience in 
his first few years. As an entree to the total system the 
role of the elementary school is becoming exceedingly 
signiricant. 


Psychological adjustment within the school seems imperative 
in the elementary grades - a concern with the complete 
individual is essential. 


The Issue of Authoritarianism 


30. 
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Protest movements today reflect a revolt against all forms 
of authority. The most authoritarian of all institutions 
are the elementary and secondary school systems. 


The elementary school must examine how best to involve 
students in planning and deciding on school activities. 


The rights of children as stated in the Hall-Dennis Report 
are worthy of consideration - by what means can these be 
best recognized? 


A number of the statements selected from the report may be 
subsumed under this heading. 


The Issue of Values 


34. The new society will include a restructuring of etheawelucssit 
the individual is to come to terms with its actualities. 


35. The current values of the school need to be identified and 
assessed if all groups in society are to be equally treated 
and if educational opportunity is to be equalized. 


86. Jf, eae is sugegested-in the projection of the future society, 
time and space are to be overcome, education for international 
understanding becomes imperative. 


3/7. A search for a value system appropriate to an urban society may 
become the major task of educational institutions in the years 
ahead. 


38. There are several statements in the Hall-Dennis Report. relevant 
tO this search, 


The Issue of Change 


39. One of the troubling hypotheses is that the school as a social 
system tends to absorb only those concepts that are relevant to 
the maintenance of structure. 


40. Technological innovations are likely to be added to rather than 
integrated within the operation system. (E.g. T. V. in Calgary). 


41. Innovations introduced by the administration are likely to be 
rejected by the teaching staff unless these are viewed as 
supportive of the values to which the staff adheres (E.g. open 
space schools). 


42, A recognition of the problems of change does not necessarily 
make change impossible. 


ig Wars major challenges for the elementary school are those noted 
above, adaptations in curriculum and teaching method must be 
devised to meet these challenges. 


44. If the school system fails to adapt to the needs of other 
institutions, new systems of education may be created to 
achieve these adaptations. 

45. A movement away from the public school system is becoming 
apparent in certain sections of North America. 


SURVEY OF PUBLIC OPINION REGARDING 
TASKS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


by 
fh. LPorgunrud 


Associate Director of Curriculum 


Tai pThesPurpose “of ihis Study 


The purpose of this study was to assess public opinion regarding 
the relative importance of tasks which might be performed by the 
elementary schools of Alberta. 


More specifically, the purposes were as follows: 


1. To determine public opinion in Alberta regarding the 
relative order of importance of different possible 
tasks of the elementary schools. 


2. To determine the differences of opinion which may 
exist among groups when members of the public are 
classified into different categories of age, sex, 
religion, and years of education. 


3. To determine the differences of opinion which may 
exist between the relative order of importance of 
tasks assessed ten years ago and the order of 
importance found in this study. 


The instrument used to measure opinion in this study was an adapt- 
ation of Tasks of Public Education (TPE) Opinionnaire, constructed by 
the Midwest Administration at the University of Chicago, and used in 
the Andrew's study. 


The province was divided into fifteen sampling units corresponding 
to census divisions. Although an original sample of 2,500 was planned 
adverse weather conditions kept the returns to approximately 1,000. The 
reduced number did not unduly affect the representativeness of the 
sample on the basis of age, sex, religion and years of education. The 





————_ 


1 1. W. Downey, R. C. Seager, and A. T. Slagler, The TPE Opinionnaire, 
Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 1958. 

© J.H.M. Andrews, Public and Professional Opinion Regarding the Tasks 
of the Public Schools of Alberta. University of Alberta, 1951. 
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percentages in each category did not vary by more than five percent, 
except in two cases and in no case was there a change in the relative 
order of size of the percentages among the categories. 


The dats was processed entirely by computer. Because the measure- 
ment provided by the instrument is ordinal at best, and because normality 
of the distribution could not be assumed, non-parametric statistics 
were used throughout the analysis. 


An aggregate rank order of the sixteen tasks was derived for a 
given group from the sorting provided by the respondents. In addition, 
the median of the distribution for each task, and the statistic Q - 
Deviation, was computed. Finally, a median test? was used to determine 
the statistical significance of differences among group medians. Only 
differences which were statistically significant at the .01 level are 
reported. No statistical tests of significance were done in relation 
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Go purpose 3 above. 


Il. Opinion of tae.Public Regarding the Relative 
Importance of Tasks _ 


Inspection reveals that without exception all groups ranked Task a 
first. In the public's opinion, schools. should provide for the develop- 
ment of the basic tools for acquiring and communicating knowledge - the 
3r's. This was followed by the responsibility to develop a desire to 
learn more - the inquiring mind. Task 3, the habit of figuring things 
out for one's self, ranked third. The ability to live and work with 
others was ranked fourth. Providing a sense of right and wrong - a moral 
standard of behavior, and developing an emotionally stable person, able 
to cope with situations, were fifth and sixth, respectively. Understand- 
ing rights and duties of citizenship. and acceptance of reasonable 
regulation ranked a unanimous seventh, with only one exception. 


Holding the middle ground of importance were matters of cultural 
pursuits, occupational preparedness, appreciation for other peoples, 
storing of information, and loyalty. The relative amportencessapart 
from the middle position, is not obvious to inspection. 


Two tasks, 16 and 15, with only three exceptions were ranked 15th and 
16th, respectively. Knowledge and practice of religion, with the 
exception of the catholic group, was last. Budgeting and effective use 
of money and property with two exceptions was given a second last 
raving. 





Since Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. pp. 111-416, 
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A list of the tasks appears at the end of this summary. 
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In summary, it would appear that the public is primarily concerned 
with the development of intellectual and social skills, along with 
personal stability, which will permit children to be scholastically 
successful inthe future. Preparedness for life in terms of cultural 
development, national and world identity, along with other learning 
directed at application in adult life, received secondary attention. 


IfI. Differences in Opinions Associated with Differences 
in Personal Characteristics 





This part of the data analysis was concerned with discovering 
differences in opinions which were related to various personal charac- 
teristics. Four types of personal characteristics were considered: 
age, sex, religion. and years of education. Each of these classifica- 
tions was subdivided into categories. The median score for each task 
was calculated for each of the subcategories. Then tests of 
significance were used to determine if differences between sub- 
categories were significant. 


Age 


Six of the sixteen tasks showed significant relationships 
with age. Under 31, 31 to 45, 46 to 60, and over 60 were the 
age subcategories used. The older the people, the more emphasis 
they placed on the following tasks: 


Task 2 The basic tools - the 3 r's 

Task 5 The ability to live and work with others 
Task 9 A well-ceared for, well developed body 
Task 14 Classification and training for a specific 
kind of high school program, technical, academic 


The younger the people, the more emphasis was placed upon 
these tasks: 


Task 1 A fund of information about many things 
Task 8 Knowledge and appreciation of peoples from 
other lands 


Sex 


Only two significant differences occurred between men and 
women. The task men considered more important than women was: 


Task 6 Understanding rights and duties of citizenship 
and acceptance of reasonable regulation 


Women, on the other hand, placed more emphasis on: 


Task 2 Basic tools - the 3 r's. 


Religion 


Although there were four subcategories of religion, five 
Significant differences occurred between catholic and non- 
catholics only. Catholics placed more emphasis upon: 


Task 11 A sense of right and wrong - a moral standard 


of behavior 
Taka} Knowledge and practise of religion 


Non-cathdics placed more emphasis than did catholics on: 


Task 3 The habit of figuring things out for one's self 
Task 8 Knowledge and appreciation for peoples of other 
lands 

Task 9 A well cared for, well developed body 


Education 


As in the case of the age variable there were significant 
differences for six tasks in their relationship to the amount of 
education. Four subcategories of education were used: Grade 9 
or less, Grades 10 - 12, Post-Secondary, Undergraduate degree, 
Post-Graduate. The more education people had, the more they 
tended to emphasize the following tasks: 


Task 4 A desire to learn more - the inquiring mind 
Task 8 Knowledge of and appreciation for peoples 

of other lands 

Task 12 Enjoyment of cultural activities - the finer 
things of life 


Persons with lesser amounts of education placed more emphasis 
upon: 


Task 11 A sense of right and wrong - a moral standard 
Task 13 General awareness of occupational opportunities 
and how people prepare for them 

Task 14 Classification and training for a specific 
kind of high school program - academic, technical, etc. 


: IV. Differences in Opinions Between 1958 and 1969 


No statistical tests of significance were computed in this regard. 
Suggested trends are the result of inspection only. The largest change 
in rank occurred in Task 14, Classification and training for a specific 
kind of high school program - academic, technical, etc. Ranking seventh 
in 1958, it dropped to thirteenth in 1969. The advent of vocational 
education upon the scene during this time interval raises an interesting 
question. 
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The second largest shift occurred in connection with Task Gr 
Knowledge and appreciation for the peoples of other lands. The advent 
of Sputnik in 1958, the succession of hot and cold spells in inter- 
national relationships provide an interesting context within which to 
note that Task 8 rose from thirteenth to tenth in importance during 
this period. 


The only other shift, and of two ranks only, concerned Task LO, 
An emotionally stable person, able to cope with new situations. The 
public showed an increased interest in this task for elementary 
education. The startling increase in the percentage of women in the 
working force, and the introduction of the world into. the home through 
TV, may offer fruitful hypotheses relative to the increased concern for 
emotional stability. 


Inspection of the results indicates that with one exception there 
were fewer significant differences related to personal characteristics. 
In 1958, the four personal characteristics contributed to 29 significant 
differences but toyonly) 19.1. 1969. Study of these differences shows 
that three-fifths of the reductions in significant differences occurred 
in connection with Tasks 2, 4, and 14. The only personal characteristic 
which continued to offer a significant difference was the level of 
education. Sex, age, and religion no longer produced consistent 
differences. 


The media of TV, mobility of population, entrance of women into 
the world of work, and international unrest may be amons the influences 
which appear to have brought on greater agreement within the public, 

In addition, there appears to have been a substantial change in the 
emphasis placed upon at least three tasks. These findings need not set 
the direction foreducation, but failure to give due consideration may 
place public support in jeopardy. 
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Tasks of the Hlementary School 


A fund of information about many things 


The basic tools for acquiring and communicating 
knowledge - the 3 r's 


The habit of figuring things out for one's self 
A desire to learn more - the inquiring mind 

The ability to live and work with others 
Understanding rights and duties of citizenship 
Loyalty to Canada 


Knowledge of and appreciation for the peoples of : 
other lands 


A well cared for, well developed body 


An emotionally stable person, able to cope with 
new situations 


A sense of right and wrong - a moral standard of 
behavior 


Enjoyment of cultural activities - the finer things 


ef Jife 


General awareness of occupational opportunities and 


how people prepare for them 


Classification and training for a specific kind of 


high school program - academic, technical, etc. 
Knowledge and practice of religion 


An introduction to budgeting and effective use of 
money and property 


AIMS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: A PHILOSOPHER'S VIEW 


by 
ie. Cy Beck 
Assistant Professor, Ontario Institute 


for Studies in Education 


Statements of Aims 

Lists of aims serve no useful function unless they take an 
appropriate form and are seen in a correct light. In this first section 
I wish to make a few comments about the way in which we must construct 
and view statements of aims, in an area such as elementary education. 

I shall then go on to consider some specific conceptual and substantive 
issues. 

To begin with we must recognize that no statement of aims in a 
field as broad as the one we are concerned with can ever be complete. 
Too often, curriculum theorists have attempted to give a complete list 
of valid aims and have ended up by (a) deceiving teachers, who think 
they have been given the last word on ‘the aims of education': 

(b) mentioning aims which are really so obvious or well catered-for 
that one need not mention them; and (c) stating aims in such a general 
way that very little direction is in fact given. 

It is necessary. then, to acknowledge that one's statement of aims 
is incomplete and, indeed, make this fact quite clear to one's readers 


or listeners. One must carefully select a limited number of aims, and 
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indicate to one's audience both that the list is selective and, wherever 
possible, what one's principles of selection were: that a particular 
aim has been neglected, that there is lack of clarity about the nature 
of the aim, that there is uncertainty about how the aim is to be pursued, 
that we have failed to relate two or more connected aims, or whatever it 
may be. 

It might be objected that if we omit various aims from our listing, 
our audience will fail to gain a balanced, well-rounded view of educational 
endeavor, and that in their own practice will overlook certain vital 
objectives. However, this objection is far too pessimistic with respect 
to the current thought and practice of educators in the field, and far Coo 
optimistic with respect to the powers of academic educational theory to 
set educational practice on a sound footing. On the one hand, educational 
practitioners are already pursuing an enormous number of worthwhile aims; 
and on the other hand, even if they were not, the situation could not be 
righted merely by providing them with a list of aims. Furthermore, the 
objection is based upon the false assumption that a well-rounded view of 
the aims of education must be gained by means of a well-rounded descrip- 
tion of the aims. In fact, in order to establish a well-rounded view in 
the thinking of a practitioner, one must determine what vievs(among other 
things) are already there and provide what is in a sense an incomplete 
and biased statement of aims in order to supplement these views and 
restore the balance. Indeed, if one gives a statement of aims which is 
in some sense ‘objectively well-rounded', one will tend to confuse the 
practitioner, for he will wonder why certain aims are mentioned (when 
they are obvious, or already taken care of) and attempt to read some 


special meaning into one's remarks. 
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A statement of aims, then,must be given in a certain educational 
context, with a particular population in mind, and must assume that many 
worthwhile aims are already being actively pursued (with individual 
differences, of course) by that population in that context. The state- 
ment of aims is to be seen as modifying an elready existing state of 
affairs, as injecting new elements into a group of activities which are 
already under way. 

It should be noted that it is not only existing aims which form 
the context of a statement of aims. There are a great many other elements 
which must be taken into account, whether existing ones, which must be 
fitted in with or modified, or new ones, which must be fostered. There 
are cognitive elements -— concepts, beliefs, rules, mental skills, mental 
reflexes - and affective and behavioral elements - emotions, attitudes, 
dispositions, sets, physical skills, behavior chains - with which the 
acceptance of the list of aims must be articulated if an appropriate 
change in practice is to be achieved. The task of drawing up lists of 


aims, then, is an extremely complex and demanding one. 


General and Specific Aims 


For every general aim in education there are a great many specific 
aims, related more directly to the means of attaining general aims. We 
might distinguish, as Dewey has done, between general ends, on the one 
hand, and ends-—in-view, on the other. Roughly speaking, general aims 
serve to give a broad orientation to one's educational activities, whereas 
ends-in-view are an integral part in an educational activity. This 


distinction should not be exaggerated, however, for general aims must to 
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Some extent be worked out with an eye to the means available, and 
proximate aims must be pursued with some reference to more general aims; 
furthermore, general aims usually have yet other aims lying beyond them. 
The difference is’ largely one of degree. What is needed ise. balance 
between attention to general aims which ensure that one's over-all 
orientetion is sound and attention to proximate aims which ensure that 
the general aims are pursued effectively. Too often we neglect either 
the one or the other. 

It is scmetimes suggested that general aims are useless, for on the 
one hand they leave too wide a range of possibilities, and on the other 
hand they do not provide any more direction than might be provided by an 
appropriate set of specific aims. It seems clear, however, that general 
aims do serve to restrict the range of possibilities, and that this is 
often important for one's decision-making. General aims furnish us with 
broad perspectives which are simply not contained in any set of specific 
aims, which must be arrived at in a rational fashion, and which, having 
been arrived at, play a crucial oui an ones practical “Chinkine ac 
particular points. There is typically a progressive narrowing down of 
possible courses of action, and each stare in the process is necessary. 
It is true that we can never deduce a particular course of action from a 
general aim taken in isolation: but without the general aim one might 
never reach the point of being able to make a balanced Judgment on the 
specific! case. 

I said that even general aims usually have yet other aims lying 
beyond them. This principle, it seems to me, 18 4 very important one to 


keep in mind. It is seldom appropriate to regard a particular general 
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aims as ultimate. In practice, this principle is often ignored by 
educational theorists. For example, in the Callbeck report on elementary 
education, while training in the disciplines and the imparting of know- 
ledge are quite rightly rejected as ultime aims of education, in their 
place we are given development to 'fullest potential as a human being' 
and ‘meximum self-realization' as the ultimate commer But. just as one 
can ask of the acquisition of knowledge 'But what is the point of 1207, 
Similarly one can ask of the development of human potentialities, 'But 
what is the point of it?'. That there is often point in developing one's 
potentialities is, of course, obvious. But it is equally obvious that 
there is often value in gaining knowledge; and this clearly does not make 
the pursuit of knowledge an ultimate aim. There are two dangers in taking 
aims such as these as ultimates. On the one hand, and obviously, there 
is the danger that more ultimate aims will be either neglected or pursued 
ineffectively. And on the other hand, there is the danger that various 
equally legitimate intermediate aims will not receive adequate attention. 
For example, if we make development of one's potentialities the ultimate 
aim of education, we will tend to neglect other important aims such as 
training in the disciplines and acquisition of knowledge. 

Full development of the potentialities of the individual has the 
appearance of a very appropriate ultimate aim for education. It seems to 
be a worthwhile aim to pursue; it seems to overcome the problem of how 
we prepare children for Jife.in ‘an ever-changing economy and culture; 


and it seems to provide us with an objective method of assessing the 
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1 Callbeck, E.G. (ed.), Direction for Education, (Calgary Public 
school Board, 1967), Vol. 1, p. 38. 
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value of any particular educational program, for it. is ®a*delentific 
question what a particular child is capable of. In practice, however, 
it does not work very well. For every individual has an enormous number 
of potentialities, only a small fraction of which can be developed; and 
in order to determine which ones should be selected, other aims must ‘be 
appealed to, some less general and some more general. ' It is’ certainly 
true that 'development of potentialities' is one worthwhile aim (among 
many) in education, for within certain limits the more appreciations and 
skills an individual can acquire the better. But the'problem' is that 
human beingshave far too many potentialities for potentiality itself to 
be the criterion of what should be aimed at in education. 

What, then, should be the ultimate aims of education? This question 
is still far too controversial for us to attempt an authoritative answer 
here. But to some extent, it seems to me, all of us have some idea of 
what is important for a human being, what it is that gives point to an 
activity; and it is this insight which enapise us to go beyond aims of the 
kind we have been discussing, and ce them as servants in our thinking 
about education rather than have them dominate us as masters. Because we 
have this insight we do not need to fix upon particular intermediate aims 
and regard them as absolutes. My own view is that a major (perhaps the 
only) ultimate aim of education is the maximization of human happiness; 
for it would seem that if an educational activity serves this end it is 


worthwhile, and if it does not serve this end there is no point in it.e 


However, whatever ultimate aim(s) we finally arrive at for education, it 





I have argued this view in "Educational Value Statements", The Monist 
(January, 1968), pp. 70-86. 
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is important to realize that a large number of mere specific aims will 
have to be formulated to help guide our day to day educational activity. 
It is sometimes suggested that once we have discovered the ultimate aim 
of education we will be able to derive all particular educational 
decisions from it (just as, in the view of traditional metaphisicians, 
all the truths of the universe might be derived from a handfull of basic 
principles). But if, as I have argued, even intermediate aims such as 
the pursuit of knowledge and the development of potentialities have to 
be supplemented by more specific aims, then a fortiori this will be true 


of the ultimate aim(s) of education. 


Aims and Theory 

It should be clear from the discussion of the foregoing sections 
that statements of aims must be given against a background of educa- 
tional theory if they are to be of any value. General aims serve no 
purpose unless the practitioner who embraces them has the supplementary 
knowledge (some of it embedded in specific aims) needed to follow the 
initial broad directive through to specific educational decisions. And 
it is impossible to pursue any educational aim, general or specific, 
unless one understands precisely what the terms used in its formulation 
mean; which in turn involves understanding why the aim was proposed in 
the first place. Teachers in the field, then, can improve their concep- 
tion of the aims of education only to the extent that they also increase 
their understanding of the child, the school, society, the learning 
process, and so on. A bare statement of aims will not be sufficient, 


for the question will remain just what are the practical implications of 
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accepting these aims. Almost anyone would agree that the aims of elementary 
education should include "A fund of information"; "The basic tools for 
acquiring and communicating knowledge"; "The habit of figuring things out 
for one's self"; "A desire to learn more”; "The ability to work with 
others". But what kinds of information should we place more emphasis upon 3; 
how much emphasis should we place upon acquiring information as opposed to 
exercising skills; what are the more useful tools for acquiring knowledge 
at a particular stage; to what extent should students be encouraged to work 
things out for themselves rather than seek help or join in a cooperative 
inquiry; how much passion for knowing (as distinct from creating, feeling, 
communicating, enjoying, and so on) should we seek to foster in the students? 
All these questions of degree, emphasis and direction ne and until 
they are answered the aims cannot exercise any important influence over our 
actions. Moreover, there is no simple answer to these questions. We 
certainly cannot reply merely in terms of what the child is capable of or 
has a tendency towards, for while present sacaeities and tendencies are 
relevant considerations they never ie @ practical educational question. 
There is no substitute for a detailed, comprehensive theory of the nature 

of the child and his situation and of what is valuable for him now and in 
the future, which maps out precisely the points at which a particular means 
becomes too costly or one aim gives way to another. 

It is true, then, that we must have some over-all conception of what 
we are trying to achieve in elementary ptucecion! But this conception will 
not be Pari sh a kind that we can have it all in our minds at the one time, 
Or sum it up in one or even a dozen broad aims. Ihe conception is embodied 


in a vast store of concepts, beliefs, judgments, aims and decisions 
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exhibited over a long period of time. Different segments of the conception 
modify one another from time to time. Indeed, this is what is implied 
when we talk of seeking an integrated view of education, or of working out 
the best possible patterning of elements (the patterning which maximizes 
happiness, I would say). But while there is this interaction, each segment 
has a life of its own to some extent, and hence there is no substitute for 
detailed familiarity with each segment. 

What, then, is the point of a statement of aims? On the one hand, 
it is a useful heuristic device. It indicates, at the outset of a serious 
educational discussion, the broad area which one proposes to cover in that 
discussion. It focuses attention upon a particular group of practical and 
theoretical questions. On the other hand, once the precise nature, 
implications, and point of the aims has been grasped, a statement of the 
aims by another person can serve to remind us of them at crucial points 
when for some special reason we are in danger of forgetting about them. 
Of course, if we have really understood and accepted them, we will not 
forget about them in any extensive way. But on a particular occasion in 
a particular context we may overlook them in a particular respect. Ata 
specialist conference on the aims of elementary education it is the 
heuristic function which is to the fore. In disseminating educational 
advice in the field there is greater emphasis upon the reminding function: 
but even then, the statement of aims must be primarily the prelude to a 
fostering of understandings about elementary education in general, if any 


significant change is to be brought about in educational practice. 
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Aims and Public Opinion 


The discussion of the previous section points up some of the 
difficulties involved in drawing upon public opinion in attempting to 
establish aims for elementary education. To begin with, a questionnaire 
which asks for an expression of attitude toward a list of aims will have 
the limitation that people will vary in their understanding of the aims, 
depending upon the nature of their commonsense theory of elementary 
education. The researcher in particular may differ from the bulk of the 
questionees in his understanding of the aims listed. What is meant by 
"Knowledge and practice of religion", or "Enjoyment of cultural activities"? 
There will be some common understandings here, of course, and some 
interesting results will be gained; but when we are concerned with giving a 
fairly precise definition to our educational aims, a greater degree of 
reliability in our research instruments is desirable. 

A second difficulty is that, even supposing the researcher deter- 
mines by means of a thorough psycho-sociological study just how his 
statement of aims will be interpreted, the results of his survey will be of 
little use as they stand. The significance of his findings must, by a 
very complex intellectual operation, be Worked out in terms of his own total 
theory of elementary education. Of course, that theory will be modified in 
various ways by the findings themselves. But it will nevertheless continue 
to differ very considerably in content and organization from the commonsense 
theory of 'a member of the public'. Once again, this difficulty is not 
overwhelming, and the survey will produce valuable results. But its use- 
fulness will depend upon the sophistication with which the results are 


incorporated into educational theory. 
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Finally, of course, there is the problem that many of the assump- 
tions underlying public attitudes towards certain educational aims may be 
simply incorrect. The public may be mistaken about what is good for them 
and for their children. Here, however, we must be very careful, taking 
heed of the saying that "The man who wears the shoe knows where it pinches". 
The main point of such surveys of public opinion is precisely to upset our 
preconceived ideas about what is good for people. If we find that, contrary 
to our expectations, the public gives low priority to "Knowledge and 
appreciation of the peoples of other lands" or "Enjoyment of cultural 
activities", we should not be too quick to dismiss it as a case of nc 
knowing what the really good things of life are. Perhaps we need to revise 
our total theory of the nature of man and his condition; or perhaps we need 
to find radically new interpretations of the particular aims. In general, 
the basis for either accepting or rejecting a public view in such matters 
must be the extent to which they or we are in a better position to judge 
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what is right. And in many cases, they are in a letter position than we. 
One special problem is that attitudes to particular aims in elem- 

entary education will vary from sector to sector of the public, largely as 

a reflection of differing interests. The handling of conflicts of interest 

in the school system is, of course, an extremely perplexing problem. One's 

overall conception of the well-being of the child must in some way be meshed 

with an overall conception of the good of society, or at least that portion 

of it to which one sees oneself as being responsible. Very often one must 

pass ee an intermediate stage of determining which aims are in the 

best interests of which sectors of the society, going on then to judge how 


the conflict must be resolved under the circumstances. Happy compromises 


are often possible, and one of the main tasks of the educational theorist 
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+6 to seek them out. Sometimes, however, there are ceep and unresolvable 
conflicts, such that the final decision depends largely upon where the 

power lies. Obviously, in cases where there is geenuine conflict of interest, 
it is no solution (except from a propagandist's point ee view) to produce 


a statement of aims which is sufficiently ambiguous to Sloss over thesait— 





ferences. Here again, if the aims are not connected up ween ae body? “ei 
theory, they are worthless; but if they are so connected up, the conflict 
of interest will become apparent. 

One should not be too impressed, however, with the problem of 
conflict of interest. There are a great many points at which the aims of 
different interest groups converge. While the areas of convergence are 
not sufficient to enable us to develop a single Ea Pee education 
program suitable for students of all walks of life, there 1s Ssurricien: 
commonality to justify a number of core objectives and activities in the 
school. The educational theorist should give attention both to catering 


for differences in needs and to seeking out common needs. The latter 


inquiry is important not only in the interests of efficiency in instruction, 





but also in the interests of the social and emotional development of 
elementary school students. In ae a respects, too much emphasis today 
is being placed upon 'the development of each individual’ lf we embrace 
a broadly 'humanistic' approach to education, which in my view is admirable, 


we should take care not to tie humanism too closely to individualism. 





Direction for Education, p. 38 


The Utilitarian Model 

The Callbeck report placed a great deal of emphasis upon the outcomes 
of elementary education, its value in terms of the way of life of the ehila." 
With this emphasis I am in full sympathy. For too long the traditional 
activities of education have been looked upon as ends in themselves. It 
seems to me that no educational activity should be considered immune to the 
query 'But what is the point of 3t?'. Sometimes the answer may be that the 
activity in question has no point beyond itself: it is intrinsically worth- 
while. But, in the first place, it is important that we should ask the 
question, just to make sure that the activity is worthwhile. Secondly, it 
is questionable to what extent we can allow activities in the curriculum 
which are merely intrinsically valuable: normally we should attempt to 
find activities which serve several ends at once, some of them extrinsic. 
And thirdly, we should be very careful in allowing that particular activ- 
Ities are intrinsically worthwhile; for many which are claimed to be so 
are simply not so. To claim that an educational objective is intrinsically 
valuable is one of the main ploys of those educationists who have a bias 
toward a particular educational program but are unable to defence it. Indeed, 
my own suggestion would be that no educational activity should be accepted 
as worthwhile in itself unless it can be shown to involve satisfaction or 
enjoyment of some kind as an integral element. It seems to me that there 
are no other grounds for ascribing intrinsic value, and that an activity 
which is intrinsically valuable is so only to the extent that it involves 


satisfaction or enjoyment. 
ee a 


See especially pp. 43-45. 


Now several educational writers in recent years have attacked this 
utilitarian model of education on the ground that it gives rise to a 
dehumanized, materialistic, efficiency—oriented approach to education.? 
Indeed, Peters claims that we should not talk of the aims of education 
at all, except at the level of very specific educational objectives in 
the context of particular activities. 10 scems to me, however, that 
there is no necessary relation between adopting a means/end model and 
acquiring an approach to education which is undesirable in the respects 
mentioned. Certainly, there are dangers involved in adopting such a nogel. 
But there are dangers inherent in almost any attempt to think more care- 
fully about education: as soon as one makes certain distinctions or 
attends to certain problems, there is the danger that one may become 
over-impressed with these distinctions or problems to the neglect of 
other equally iegitimate ones. There is no case here against making, say, 
the distinction between the aims of education and the means of achieving 
them. The argument rather is for the development of a set of strategies 
which will enable us to attend to various questions in turn without 
placing too much or too little emphasis upon any of them. And ct seems 
clear that human beings are quite capable of setting aside thoughts about 
ends when this is necessary for the purposes of full concentration upon 


acting, feeling, learning, communicating, or whatever. Certainly, if a 
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See for example, R. S. Peters, "Must Education Have an Aim?" in his 
Authority, Responsibility and Education, (Allen & Unwin, 1959); 
and A. C. MacIntyre, “Agdinst Utilitarianism “ino Ti. e hotiins 
(ed.) Aims in Education (Manchester University Press, 196). 
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person were always preoccupied with the ultimate purposes of his activities, 
we might describe him as dehumanized or efficiency-oriented. But there 

is simply no necessary incompatibility between from time to time carrying 
out intensive inquiry into the problem of aims such that the general 
directions of one's life are taken care of and at other times feeling or 
acting without a thought or care for these general directions. And it is 
fortunate that this is so, for the general directions of our lives must 

be taken care of if our lives are to be at all worthwhile. It is no 


solution simply to ignore the problem of aims. 
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TRENDS AND NEEDS IN CANADIAN SOCIETY 


by 
De bs Ve Cerd. rotessor 
Sociology of Education, Department of Educational Foundations 


University of Alberta 


Trends and Needs--A Theoretical Statement 


Before talking about Canadian society, it might be advisable to 
say what we mean by trends and needs. By a trend we mean an observable 
direction of movement or change in some aspect of society. By a need 
we refer to that which is considered necessary, to a set of circumstances 
or trends which would indicate a given course of action, expenditure 
of effort, or allocation of resources. 

A need always implies a specific frame of reference. Let me 
illustrate with an incident involving myself and a six-year old daughter 
walking down Whyte Avenue in 1950. That was the year I joined the 
Faculty of Education staff with high ambitions, a heavy lecture load, 

a low income and mounting family costs and responsibilities. We were 
travelling from the Education Building where she had called for me. Go 
the church, where her children's organization held their regular weekly 
meeting. It was Wednesday afternoon as J recall. We were nearing a 
neighborhood store. Lynne was talking about many things while I followed 
the conversation half listening to what she said and half planning 


lectures in my mind. In a fatherly manner I interrupted the conversation 
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to announce: "Lynne, I need a box of toothpicks and some raising to 
illustrate my lecture tomorrow " Without a moment's hesitation, Lynne 
said: "Daddy, I need an ice cream cone." 


In this exchange of verbally expressed needs, which, incidentally 
were soon satisfied in the neighborhood store, there were different 
frames of reference for deriving needs. Frankly, I thought my need 
was at a higher level than hers. I was at the self-actualizing need 
level, I thought, while she was at the physiological need level, in 
my pre-Maslow way of thinking. (The intervening needs would be safety 
needs, love and belonging needs, and esteem needs, the two latter being 
what my daughter really "needed" in her request.) What is not so 
obvious is that there was a level of needs outside both father and 
daughter which could be considered quite apart from their psychologic- 
ally expressed needs. These two people were then, and still are, a 
social system, a dyad of interacting persons. The needs of the social 
system can be thought of as needs as well as the needs of the indiy— 
iduals who compose the system. oo a large scale, the needs of Canadian 
society can be thought of in abstract terms apart from the expressed 
needs of the groups and of the twenty-one million persons who make up 
this society. To state societal needs, we must, however, assume that 
it is important for Canadian society to survive, just as I assumed and 
still do, that it is important for that father-daughter social system 
to survive and continue indefinitely. 

What, then, are the needs of Canadian society if it is to survive 
as a social system? We begin by saying what Canada does not need. 
Canada does not need the biological extinction or dispersion of its 


members. Canadian society would be threatened by infertility ye, Dae 
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death rate or emigration rate. Canadian society needs people. Canada 
does not need apathy on the part of its members. Our society can stand 
some apathy on the part of some of its members, but cessation of 
motivation on the part of very many would seriously threaten the 
survival of our society. Canada needs motivated people. Canada does 
not need a war of all against all, in which persons or groups pursue 
their own ends by means selected 'only on the basis of instrumental 
efficiency.' This leads to exploitation and annihilation, undermines 
continuing cooperation, and may lead to a level of existence based 
solely on force, which is the antithesis of society as a social condition. 
Canada needs people who put cooperation ahead of conflict. Finally, 
Canada does not need absorption into another society, whether the 
society of a great neighbor or some world power that would remove 
Canadian identity and restrain the self-sufficiency of Canada as a 
total action system. Canada needs an identity and meaningful spheres 

of action as a nation. This does not preclude international cooperstion 
or interdependence. 

Let us now deal specifically with societal needs, if Canada is to 
persist. First, there are three basic ingredients needed: People, 
space and time to grow and evolve.* The first two ingredients we know 
we have now--twenty-one million people, nearly 4 million square miles 
of territory--and we assume time will extend indefinitely for our society 
if certain processes continue to take place. Let us take for granted 
for the moment the need to make direct adaptations to the physical 
environment and to continue the population through sexual reproduction. 
Let us also assume that the behavior of other societies who now possess 


the power to destroy or enslave a country such as Canada, will not lead 
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to destruction or enslavement. What, then, are the master or com- 


prehensive social processes needed by Canadian society? We can identify 


Six such processes which must pervade all social life. 


ar 


Socialization of people born into or migrating into 
Canadian society. 


Institutionalizing behavior patterns as a means of 
carrying past and present ways of solving problems 
into the future. 


Maintaining the boundaries of Canadian society both 
physically ‘enduso¢tally.: 


Linking Canadian society with other societies, and 
integrating the various internal components of 
Canadian society. 


Communication through shared, learned symbols. 


Controlling disruptive forms of behavior, particularly 
fraud and illegitimate force. 


In addition, more specific processes of social elements are needed 


for Canadian society to persist and thrive. We list nine of these. 


gp 


A system of goals, together with ways of setting 
priorities and saying what must be done. 


A normative order which prescribes how behavior 
should take place. In a normative order we include 
value systems which help determine what is important 
and relevant, as well as laws, standards and rules. 


Systems of belief and knowledge, which give meaning 
to and explanations for behavior. 


The management of tensions and feeling states or 
affective expression, so that the feelings or senti- 
ments of Canadians are communicable and comprehensible, 
and not disruptive to the society to the point that 
social controls are no longer operable. 


A dividing of functions within Canadian society, 
resulting in status-roles which assure that activities 
on which society depends will be regularly and 
adequately performed. 
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6. A way of ranking actors in Canadian society, which is 
an evaluation of their role performance as well as a 
means of allocating status roles, so that recruitment 
to and persistence in especially valued positions or 
status-roles will be maintained. 


7. Decision-making and initiating of action which is the 
exercise of power and authority. 


8. Application of sanctions (rewards and punishments) 
which encourage positively valued behavior and dis- 
courage that which is negatively valued. 
9. Facilities, both material and non-material, which are 
the means the system provides to achieve agreed-upon 
goals. 
These processes we present as needs of Canadian society. They 
are complex needs and mutually related. As we survey trends in various 
aspects of Canadian social life, a recognition of the multiple and 
complex needs of our society would demand considerable elaboration, 
more than we have time for or are now capable of. However, the enumer- 
ation of these needs, from society's point of view, should help us look 
beyond the tooth-picks and raisins and the ice-cream cones of the 
indivicuels and groups who make up Canadian society. What we have 
described are the black boxes and process directions that might be 
used in some kind of cybernetic model of Canadian society. Actually, 
we have said nothing about strategies for combining needed elements 
and processes or changing their emphasis in society.» 
The three major strategies open to all are (1) strategies leading 
to order, predictability and conformity; (2) strategies by which 
Canadians contest, compete or enter into conflict to achieve goals and 
win out over opposition; and (3) strategies which lead to creativity, 


through which different forms of behavior are tried and new end-products 


emerge with which people can identify and find content to enrich 
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Canadian culture and themselves. Strategies are different from social 
process needs in that they suggest the interaction of human intelligence 
and the process needs. They provide a kind of connecting link between 
the actor and his society. Canadians need to use the appropriate 
strategies to maintain patterns, adapt to environmental and social 
forces, and “to cdeliberavely eifect. chance. 

There are two matters that need mention parenthetically at this 
point before we examine Specific social trenia im Gur socie hy. ie 
usually essume that 1% 1s one of Lhe major objeccives, cr vaur public 
education to instill loyalty to country by all means available to the 
school, through curriculum, school rituals, ceremonies, service pro- 
jects, exemple of thle Weacher ant principe! weuck However , one wonders 
if loyelty should be directed primarily toward a specific society or 
toward the quality of a society. For myself, I have come to the con- 
clusion after examining my past loyalty to Canada as a country and the 
kind of loyalty that may be needed in the future , that what I want to 
be loyel to is e society, by whatever its name, -inewhich there is 
freedom and in which people are respected as individuals of absolute 
worth. JI think Canada, as presently organized, approximates this kind 
of society and is worth preserving as a social system. However, I do 
not want my loyalties to a Canadian past or present to stand in the way 
of developing new forms of government and social organization within 
Canada, North America, the Commonwealth or the World, which may lead to 
greater freedom and more fundamental democracy in this country or 
beyond. Canada itself, in the years ahead, may need some intensive re- 
organization as a social system. The particular structure that may 


evolve may be somewhat different from Canada as it had been or now is, 
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but I think I could be loyal to a Canada with a different structure if 
the basic quality of social life possible were enhanced by such chenge. 
Perhaps the problem of what kind of loyalty for what kind of Canada is 
a fundamental one for persons concerned with Canadian education. 

The second matter is where trends are located which are most 
relevant to elementary education. We need to keep in mind that the 
place where most elementary education effort is spent is closely related 
to homes, neighborhoods and communities. Elementary teachers and 
principals must, without question, give trends at the local level highest 
priority. These trends may be quite different than the large-scale 
trends to be mentioned shortly. For example. the population growth of 
a local school area may be declining rapidly, while the national trend 
is for a relatively steady and substantial population growth. As we 
deal with large-scale trends, the question should be asked: To what 
extent is this trend a factor in the part of society where I must make 
decisions with respect to elementary equeeei say? In my region? My 


province? My local community and school? 


Population Trends 


We dea] now with the size and distribution of Canada's population. ? 
From the careful population forecasts of the 1964 Royal Commission on 
Health Services, we can say with some assurance that Canada will have 
approximately 35 million persons in 1991 compared to the 18 million in 
1961 and the 21 million in 1969. Education, in view of this growth in 
sheer numbers, must be prepared to provide facilities and instruction 
for another 14 million Canadians beyond our present numbers, during the 


next twenty-two years. Allocating the resources of money end people to 
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a@ growing educational enterprise will be a national necessity. However, 
when we lock at rates of prowth, we find that between 1961 and 1991 
pre-school and elementary school enrolments will show a three-decade 
change of 91 .and. 92. per cent respectively.» The high schoo enraiment 
is expected to change 112 per cent, the university enrolment 132 per 
eent, and the labour force in the process: of being reeruited to! Canadien 
occupations, 126 per cent. The implication seems clear that the 
greatest pressure to accommodate growing numbers will be in secondary, 
post-secondary and university education. The days of population boom 
for elementary schools are apparently over. (Krotki has shown that 

the live births per 1000 population in Alberta have dropped from 29.2 
in 1961 to 20.3 in 1968; while the Canadien drop is from 26.1 to 18.0.) 
This means that for the first time in nearly twenty years, elementary 
education can direct its greatest attention to improving quality rather 
than providing for quantity, which was the first challenge associated 
with the 'baby boom' of the post-war years. In other words, the 
strategy of change and adaptation for elementary education will be 
somewhat different than it will of necessity be for the higher branches 
of education. Perhaps the time is arriving when elementary educators 
Should more aggressively advance kindergarten and pre-school education 
and improved qualifications for elementary and pre-school teachers, as 
well as curriculum improvements. 

The second population trend is the movement from rural to urban 
communities, particularly to major metropolitan areas. In 1961, 70 per 
cent of Canadianswere classified as urban dwellers, compared with 37 
per cent in 1901. By 2000 it is expected Canada will be 80 per cent 


Urban, and that, 50 per cent of the total population wikl Javeuncaeenrie 
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giant metropolitan centers, including Edmonton and Calgary, with nearly 
a million population each. In 1968, 49 per cent of all Albertans 

lived in Edmonton and Calgary, 8 per cent in other cities, 15 per cent 
in towns and villages, and 26 per cent in hamlets and rural areas. 

This distribution of population and the trend toward increased urban 
expansion suggest that elementary education needs adaptation to the 
kinds of urban and rural communities people are living in now and in 
the foreseeable future. This adaptation is especially crucial since 
homes and local surroundings play such an important part in the 
experiences of early childhocd. 

The movement of population has become a notable trend of our time 
as well as re-distribution of population. Research done by Du Wors on 
six Canadian Prairie Province cities shows that during the 15 year 
period prior to 1962, for every person who was part of a prairie city's 
increase in population, five to six persons came and went from the 
city. This study shows, for example, if we wanted the same 100 persons 
who would be in our city now and in fifteen years time, we would need 
to have 500 to 600 in the present sample to have a good chance of 
having 100 persons from the present group fifteen years hence. In 
addition to ccming and going from cities, we have much movement within 
cities, where from one-fourth to one-fifth of the families change their 
address once a year. In designing elementary school programs and 
curriculum, the factor of population mobility must be considered as 


well as the two trends mentioned earlier. 
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Trends in Social Ranking 


In Cenada's past there has been a close relationship between the 
ways different kinds of people have been ranked and the kind of society 
that existed at a given time.® As times changed, ihe Ponine system 
also changed, though always with some lags which have been sources of 
friction, frustration and conflict. At one time fur-traders, coureurs 
de bois and Metis were valued persons for their part in the fur-trade 
industry. Today trappers and fishermen rank among the lowest in 
terms of prestige, education, income and standards of living. During 
the period of Western Canadian land settlement, persons were ranked on 
the basis of their agricultural know-how, their adaptability, and their 
allegiance to Canadian parliamentary and governmental inetitur tone 
We still continue to rank Canadians in terms of occupation, education, 
ethnic background, wealth and power, or according to a more elusive 
category, social class. However, patterns and habits of ranking are 
changing or being challenged. Canadians ag: ranking occupations more 
as other industrial societies BER ie as a frontier-agricultural 
society. Educationally they are comparing themselves as a nation 
unfavorably with the United States. There is sustained pressure from 
many sources to up-grade the educational qualifications of Canada's 
labour force and through Newstart Programs and other means, the educa- 
tional level of ethnic groups or populations in slow-growing regions. 
All ethnic groups, most particularly the Bremen Canadian and the 
persons of native ancestry, are challenging past and present ways of 
ranking in Canadian society. The new men of power in Canadien society 
appear to be coming more from universities than from businesses and the 


traditional professions as was often the case in the past. New practices 
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in credit-buying and in the widespread distribution of standardized 
consumption patterns are turning Canadians into a vast 'middle-class' 
kind of society in which poverty is often masked or, in the case of 
youth, dressed up in strange clothes which signify not only lack of 
income but often outward rejection of the established order. 

What are schools, committed to an ethic of equai educational 
opportunity, doing with respect to social ranking? One of the best 
indexes we have is the way schools contribute to university enrolments. 
If schools selected and ranked all students from all walks of life in 
such a way that each segment of our society had its fair representation 
in universities, then we could say our schools were ranking people 
educationally in harmony with the equality of opportunity ethic, and 
according to John Porter, more functionally for society. Each segment 
of the population would be contributing its share of people to the 
university-trained group who are emerging, as S. D. Clark of the 
University of Toronto describes them, into a socially advantaged class, 
the new men of power. But what do we find? Porter, in 1961, made a 
comparison of the representation of different occupational groups in 
the Canadian university population. A score of 1.0 would mean there 
were exactly the same proportion of children from a given occupational 
class in universities as there were fathers from this occupational 
class in the Canadian labor force. He found that the top occupational 
group, consisting of judges, dentists, lawyers, physicians, etc., were 
over represented among university students by ten times. Their score 
was 10.0. For the second occupational class, the score was 3.36, a 
three-fold over-representation. School teachers are in this class. 


Classes three and four, including such occupations as commercial 
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travellers, retail managers, bookkeepers and transportation foremen 
had scores of 1.37 and 1.45, a slight over-representation. All other 
classes and farmers, composing 70 per cent of the heads of families 
with children who make up the labor force, were all under-represented. 
Class V occipations hed eacscore.of O.O%<) Cisse Vilvat. 0 eo, Clesca yal 
the same, and farmers, 0.55. In these data, both home support and 
encouragement as well as social selection through the schools are 
reflected. The evidence suggests, however, that in terms of preparing 
people for higher ranks in Canadian society, schools and universities 
help perpetuate those already in higher social levels. 

Perhaps a more direct kind of evidence of the school as a selecting 
and renking agency is found in.comparing the proportion of the Grade 
XII enrolment in each of the four Western Provinces who constituted the 
freshman university class in each for 1964-65. British Columbia en- 
rolled as freshmen 38.7 per cent, Saskatchewan 36.8, and Manitoba 48.4 
per cent of its Grade XII students of 1964-65 in university in 1965. 
For Alberta, the proportion was 22.7 per cent. Even if we take into 
account factors such as different matriculation standards and access 
to universities, Alberta's education in that year appears as much more 
selective than that of neighboring provinces. This raises the question 
of whether the school's task is to select and rank people or to educate 
them? If we admit that a certain amount of selection and ranking is 
positively functional for society at the secondary school level, is it 
also necessary at the elementary school level? Is our curriculun, 
school program and teaching process overly selective? In terms of 
persons of Indisn ancestry, the answer is unequivocally yes, as Professor 


A. D. Fisher has forcibly pointed out. Until we have better research 
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to tell us precisely where we stand, we shall have to raise the issue 
in these paragraphs and hope that professional educators will be 


sensitive to it in designing school curricula and programs. 


Trends in Values. 

Values may be defined as the criteria, emotionally and cognitively 
Gerived and held, which individuals and groups use in making choices. 
Although somewhat difficult to measure with precision, there are 
evidences of changes or trends in Canadian values. We identify values 
at four levels and suggest, from research or our own observation, 
directions of change. ! 

1. Individual Values -- We refer here to values directly related 
to an individual's taste and creature comfort, the criteria for judging 
things which bring the organism, usually independent of others, pleasures 
and satisfactions which are uniquely his own, wnsharable, and nearly 
uncommunicable. One of the trends of today's society is the spread and 
intensification of individual values, largely through high-pressure 
advertising and consumer goods. Morning coffee, chewing gum, cigarettes, 
beer, exploitative sex are examples of the objects of individual valuing. 
The taking of drugs to become 'high' or to intensify one's sensations 
is another example of individual valuing. Because the objects of indiv- 
idual valuing are usually profitable commodities, they are an increas- 
ingly important component of consumer behavior nurtured by business 
interests, both legal and illegal. As far as society is concerned, 
apart from some possible release from tensions, pursuit of individual 
values contributes but little and in many cases may be detrimental to 
the society as a whole, as in the case of alcoholism or as we are being 


made increasingly aware, of cigarette use. Perhaps one of the challenges 


facing education, especially at the elementary level before patterns of 
individuel valuing are definitely established, is to help direct our 
human energies into valuing behavior that is more social and less 
dysfunctional for both the individual and society. 

2, Self As a Value -- The key social value at the personality 
level is the self. ‘'Nought loves another as himself’ declared William 
Blake many years ago, in an expression of self as a value. Our research 
and social psychological theories tell us that the self is initially 
the product of interaction in one's primary groups. Recent research 
has shown dramatically that the self-concept of 4 student in school is 
as important as any other measure in predicting school success, if not 
more so. We also know that 'self' as a value in our society is in- 
creasingly tied up with one's career in school and is modified for 
better or worse by assessments of the self interiorized on the part of 
the pupil from his parents, his teachers, and nis peers. sleoss 
difficult tG say from a sound research base just what the trends in 
‘self’ as value are for Canada BEE national society. However, we can 
say with some assurance that the Canadian ‘self' or identity, has 
undergone considerable transformation in the past quarter century. 

We mention a few symptoms of change in 'self' as a value. One is the 
lost prestige from the decline of the British Empire and current 
ambiguous status of the Commonwealth. Another is the emergence of 
separatism, an acute manifestation of French-Canadian attempts to 
change their collective 'self' value. Another is the direction of 
native protest and their attempts at reform in Canadian society, in 
which a low valuation of the native Canadian 'self’ is a root factor. 


With the increasing urbanization and large-scale organization patterns 
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that go with a complex urban-industrial society there are, in our 
cities numerous symptomatic manifestations of wide-spread low 'self' 
evaluations, which take the form of extreme behavior in styles, 
radicalism, and cults. The role of the elementary school and its 
curriculum in developing the 'self' as a positive value for Canadian 
children can scarcely be taken too seriously. 

3. Group Values -- Canadian society, however, is not a simple 
sum cf all its members and their self-concepts. It is also a collection 
of many organized groups, which have their own distinctive value 
orientations and behavioral norms. Many of these groups have a vital 
interest in education because of what they want the schools to con- 
tribute to the kind of individual they, as groups, want tc produce. 
Our best example is in the religious sphere, where in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, provision was made for tax-supported Separate schools, 
largely so that the socialization of children belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church, could be carried out as that Church desired. In 
Alberta we have other instances of attempts by religious and scmetimes 
ethnic groups to direct the education of their own young, through 
private schools, Saturday or before- or after-school classes, and 
other means. But religious and ethnic groups are not the only ones 
interested in controlling education to some extent. Business groups, 
patriotic groups, labor unions, and humanistically oriented groups of 
teachers, health workers, various kinds of university professors and 
others, also want a say in what goes on in schools. Each group has 


its own conception of the '‘ideal' kind of person, and expects either 
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direct help from the, schools iny forming such “a.persensjsaor 47 pleect. 
non-interference from the, schools. while, they: use-theimesmssatotheir 
disposal to, formethe- kinds of persons they want... Thesrepearehivemave 
done on.valueé,orientations of students et.the Universityrer @iberua 
and among teachers tells us that the humanistic value orientation is 
predominantly held, with a religious value orientation strongly 
accepted by many, or strongly negated by some. In comparisen, there 
is neutrality or slight negativism toward the value orientations of 
the market, of patriotic geroups...cf Leommon.man', or-labor aimon wype 
organizations, and of ethnic-cultural organizations. Our conclusions 
at this point must be considered highly tentative, yet the evidence 
suggests that perhaps our educational institutions, particularly the 
Universities, may be too.successful in teaching. or incoctrineting the 
humanistic value orientation, in the sense that the positive, functional 
contributions to a society of other value orientations are omitted, 
played down or attacked destructively in the socialization process 
that goes on in public education ald <in universities: +. Perhepa, the 
challenge of these research. findings: for elementary. schoelapensonned, 
is to search for a functional balance among the ccmpeting value 
orientations of Canadian society and design programs and curriculum to 
reflect or contripute. to.such 4. balance. 

4. Pervasive Values -- Finally we refer to trends in those more 
general, abstract, over-arching ideals and ‘values which represent the 
basis of Western Civilization, democracy and the Judeo-Christian 
ethical tradition. These are the kinds of values, as John Dewey 
pointed out, that each generation has to learn anew, through their own 


experiences, which can include a sound education. They give a general 
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sense of direction to a society and provide the basis for enough con- 
sensus to permit discussion, disagreement, creativity, cooperation, 
competition, and some limited conflict. The Alberta Department of 
Education lists them as follows: 

Respect for the individual at all times and at all costs; 

Faith in humen intelligence; 

Reliance on reason rather than force or violence; 

Reciprocal responsibilities from every person, particularly 

from those designated as citizens; 

Guaranteed justice for all members of the society, with 

the expectation that individuals will place the general 

welfare ahead of private interests in return for just 

consideretion s 

Guarentee of civil liberties for all members of the 

seciety, especially those of minority groups ; 

An optimistic regard for the future of society. 

As we observe Canadian society we see that the attainment of 
these ideals or values is an unfinished job, one which shows progress 
in some directions, retrogression in others. For persons in the field 
of education, these values continue to provide a basis for general 
education at ali levels and for specific education in such fields as 
the social studies. Apart from Porter's Vertical Mosaic which deals 
with social class and power against a background of democratic theory, 
there are relatively few works by social scientists from which to 
report trends in these fundamental Canadian values and ideals. Perhaps 
the social scientist and the educator meet on equal terms simply as 


humen beings who accept such values and proceed with their respective 


professional goals of producing knowledge and educating children and 
youth. As a social scientist I have not yet operationalized such 
concepts as respect for the individual, faith, justice, general 
welfare, liberty or optimism or attempted to do research which relates 
to such phenomena for Canada as a whole, though I have in a limited 
way for the Prairie Provinces and a small district in Northern Alberta. 
Whet is happening to these values in our larger cities is a question 
that to me remains largely unanswered; I cannot help form the hypo- 
thesis, from limited observation, that socialization in these values 
ig not thorough nor effective for many Canadian children and adults. 
However, as a goal for elementary education programs and curricula, 
perhaps socialization in basic democratic values is one which would 
still be accepted by most Canadians, despite the changes and trends 
thet are transforming Our society. To the extent this is so, che 
decision as to direction of educational reform would be clear. 
Knowledge of the specific trends such as we have outlined in this 
paner can be incorporated into the planning and revisions of educa- 


tion once we have agreed on our general direction of desired change. 
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NOTES 


We have, for effect, turned into negative statements the 
pesitiveriones «from D. &. tberlesed. K.)Cohem, A. Kk... Davis, 
M. J. Levy, drs, and F. X. Sutton, "The Functional Pre- 
requisites of a Society," published in Ethics, Vol. 60, 
January, 1950, pp. 100-111. 


The elements, master processes and basic conditions of a 
social system which we have cescribed are adapted from 
C. F. Loomis's Processually Articulated Structural Model, 
in his Social Systems, Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 


1960. 


The strategies were suggested by Professor and Mrs. E. Jd. 
Abramson in a paper presented to the 1964 Annual Meeting 
of the Western Association cf Sociology and Anthropology. 
They are elaborated further in B. Y. Card, Trends and 
Change in Canadian Society, Toronto: Macmillan of Canada, 


1968, pp. 83-86. 


For a further discussion of spatial aspects of society, 
see Card, op. cit. , pp. 9-1. 


See a further elaboration of these trends in Card, op. 
Git. ,)Chapter 3, Leroy 0. Steme, Urban Development in 
Canada, Ottawa: Queen's Printer, Dominion Bureau of 

the Census Monograph, 1967, and Karol J. Krotki, 
"Consequences of the Demographic Wave in Western Canada,” 
a paper to the 10th Annual Meeting of the Western 
Association of Sociology and Anthropology, and published 
in the Association's Proceedings, Perspectives on Regions 
And Regionalism, University of Alberte Bookstore, 1969. 


For a discussion of social ranking see Card, op. cit. 
Chapter 4. One of the best studies Casein is Jchn 
Porter's, The Vertical Mosaic, University of Toronto 
Press, 1965. The data on university attendance were first 
reported by Porter in an earlier book edited by Michael 
Oliver, Social Purpose for Canada, University of Toronto 
Press, 1961, p. 141. The Western Provinces data on fresh- 
men as a proportion of high school Grade XII classes is 
from the Alberta Department of Education, Guidance News- 
letter, Vol. XVI, No. 2, May 1966. See also S. D. Clark, 
"Higher Education and the New Men of Power" in The Journal 
of Educational L Thought, Vol, No. 22) August’ 1967, PP: 
TT=OT Pea DMirisher; Prdueat sou end ddeter Progress ," The 
Alberta Journal of Educetional Research, XII, No. 4, 
December 1966, pp. 257-268. 
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pee Card, op. cit. Chepter Taaior a further discussion 

of Canadian values at the four levels. The Alberta 
Department of Education statement on democratic values 

is found originally in their Bulletin 1, Foundations of 
Education, reprinted with permission as Chapter re 
Card. Compare this statement with the more recent one 

in the Hall-Dennis Report of the Committee on Aims and 
Objectives of Education in the Schools of Ontario, 

Living and Learning, Toronto: Newton Publishing Company , 
1968, pp. 9-21. Democracy as a value is anelyzed in 

B. Y. Gard, DhevCanadien Prairie: Provinces rom 1870 to 
1950--A Sociological Introcuction, Toronto: Dent and 
Sons, 1960, while the Metis in Alberta Society, by B. Y. 
Card, G. K. Hirabayashi and C..l.) French and others, 
University of Alberta Bookstore, 1963, contains an ‘in-depth! 
study of the social system of the Lesser Slave Lake area. 
The series of research studies under the direction of 
Charles: W. Hobart, summarized by him in the General Report, 
Community Opportunity Assessment, Human Resources Research 
and Development, Executive Council--Government of Alberta 
March, 1967, contain much basic information related to 
values and attitudes in Alberta that could profitably be 
summarized and interpreted in relation to the democratic 
values and ideals of the Alberta Department of Education. 
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Discussions of culture in Canada at this time are frequent, often 
heated, and usually only partly-informed. Although such a statement 
may sound negative, it is actually an optimistic one, for it indicates 
that at last people are talking about culture in some other way than 
using the limited meaning attached to the expression "a cultured person,” 
or, to drop into the argot, a “culture vulture." Culture, as it is to 
be used in this paper, includes all the learned behaviors of mankind, 
and the products of those behaviors. This definition, proposed by 
the anthropologist, Ralph Linton, is one of scores of definitions of 
culture (Clyde Kluckhohn discovered over 160 in 1954), but to my mind, 
is one of the simplest, yet most inclusive ones to date. 

My task today is to try to relate cultural influences to the aims 
of elementary education in Alberta. I take that to mean formal education. 
It is useful to remember that although the formal educational services 
of society are indeed a powerful agent for enculturation, the child 
spends only about five hours per day, about 200 days per year, in the 
care of the school. Human beings have 8,760 hours of living to allocate 
in a regular year. If we deduct from this a sleep allocation of ten 
hours per night for an elementary school child (a wild supposition, in 
these days of television), we are left with 5,110 hours of disposable 


waking time. Of this, the school gets about 1,000 hours. Inforne 


education gets about 4,000 hours. Is it not a marvel that we accomplish 
as much as we do by formal education? My remarks will be confined to 
the impact of cultural influences on formal education. 

The very existence of this conference indicates that there is 
some dissatisfaction with what we are coing with the thousand hours 


per year in which we educators act in loco parentis. Support for this 





supposition can be found in many. places, but one of the most interesting 
of these is in a protest song which may be known to some of you. Let 
Pete Seeger (1963) "tell it like it is" in this song, "What Did You 
Learn in School Today?" 

WHAT DID YOU LEARN IN SCHOOL TODAY? 


What did you learn in school today 

Dear little boy of mine? 

I learned that Washington never told a lie, 
I learned that soldiers seldom die, 

I learned that everybody's free, 

And that's what the teacher said to me, 
That's what I learned in school today, 
That's what I learned in school. 


I learned that policemen are my friends, 

I learned that justice never ends, 

I learned that murderers die for their crimes, 
Even if we make a mistake sometimes, 

That's what I learned in school today, 

What's what I learned in school. 


I learned our government must be strong, 
It's always right and never wrong, 

Our leaders are the finest men, 

And we elect them again and again, 
That's what I learned in school today, 
That's what I learned in school. 


i dearnga thet war is not so bad, 

I learned about the great ones we have had, 
We fought in Germany and in France, 

And some day I might get my chance, 

That's what I learned in school today, 
That's what I learned in school. 


The Culture Hounds 

The song that you have just heard has, I hope, wrenched you from 
this conference room into the wider vista of all humanity. Social 
scientists have become attached in the last few years to an expression 
I like very much - “world view.” Hoebel (1966, pp. 491-92) cites three 


examples of widely differing world views. Here they are: 


The world view of the Egyptians 
In Egypt the center of interest was the dead. 

Countless numbers of human beings for countless numbers 

of centuries thought of death as that which was nearest 
and most familiar to them. It is an extraordinary circum- 
stance which could be mede credible by nothing less than 
the immense mass of Egyptian art centered in the dead. 

To the Egyptian the enduring world of reality was not the 
one he walked in the every-day life but the one he should 
presently go to by the way of death. 


The world view of the Greeks But of the Athenians, Hamilton 
writes: 


To rejoice in life, to find the world beautiful and 
delightful to live in, was a mark of the Greek spirit which 
distinguished it from all that had gone before. 


. The joy of life is written upon everything the Greeks 
left behind. . . . Not in their darkest moments do they lose 
their taste for life. It is always a wonder and a delight, 
the world a place of beauty, and they themselves rejoicing 
to be alive in’ it. 


The spiritual world was not to them another world 
from the natural world. It was the same world as that 
known to the mind. Beauty and rationality were both 
manifested in it. . . Reason and feeling were not anta- 
gonistic. The truth of poetry and the truth of science 
were both true. 


The world view of the Aztecs Of the Aztecs, seventeen 
centuries later in an altogether different part of the world, 
we read in the writings of Alfonso Caso: 


Hence the pride of the Aztec, who looked upon himself as a 
collaborator of the gods, for he knew that his life was 
dedicated to maintaining cosmic order and struggling 
against the powers of darkness. 


Facets 
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In a sense the universe depended upon him for its 
continued existence; upon him depended the food for the gods, 
upon him depended the beneficence of the gifts which they 
showered upon mankind. Likewise, the light of the sun, the 
rain that prmed in the mountains and watered the corn, the 
winds that blew through=the reeds, bringing clouds on 
turning into a hurricane, all depended upon him. 


Opposed to this imperialistire and religious ideal there 
was always a feeling of pessimism in the depths of the Aztec 
soul. “The Aztecs knew that in the end their leader. these, 
would be defeated . . . and then the powers er evil would 
prevail . . . and would destroy mankind. 


on Culdure 


What, then, are the facets of culture, the learned behaviors of 


mankind, and the products of those behaviors? Without getting into the 


in-fights of the anthropologists in the age-old battle about structure 


versus function, culture could be said to include the following aspects 


of human existence: 


mM hs) © 1S js) (oe Soe tess Mente 


Language 
Food-getting 
Clothing anc shelter 


The family 
Mating and marriage 
Kinship 


ovatus and role 

Values and symbols 

social class 

Economic organization 
Political organization 
Ownership of goods and ideas 
Gifts, trade and inheritance 
lew and the social order 

The artes: wmusic, drama, sculpture, painting, etc. 
Religions 

Education 

Formation of personality 


Obviously, the iid a2 so extensive thal it ie possiblesineg 11s paper 


LO OUCH Upon Ollila two Or three of these facets to illustrate the 


impact Of culGure Upon education. 


Selected Facets of Culture 


I have chosen three of the above facets of culture —sianauere . 


Values and Music - as points of departure for illustrating the relevance 


of culture to the sims of elémentary education: 


ie IPD 


What is our "world view" as middle-class, professional educators? 
Are we the optimistic, materialistic, status-seeking, guilt-ridden 
victims of the work ethic that some would have us believe? I leave 
the question with you, for it is doubtful if a generalization is 
possible in this area of speculation. 

It is probably appropriate now, to introduce a concept which is 
highly topical for education in he tate ‘sixties’. ©The concept is 
that of the "culture of poverty" first proposed by Micheel Harrington, 
and abridged beautifully in his article in Adams (1966, pp. 81-8), 
Introduction to Education: A Comparative Anslysis. Harrington points 
out that in the days of the great immigrant waves into this continent, 
the slum was a centre of culture, but it was a culture of hope--hope 
that the slum was only a way-station into the great society. Today, 
thet is no longer true. Our slums are peopled by those who have been 
rejected by progress. They are more pessimistic, more emotionally 
disturbed, more subject to physical disease, more hopeless and powerless. 
There is, in fact, poverty as a way of life, one which is self- 
perpetuating and moving in a downward spiral. And lest we think that 
because Edmonton and Calgary and Lethbridge and Medicine Hat and Grande 
Prairie have no slums in the sense of grest city slums, consider the 
miserable shacks on the outskirts of some of these places. Consider also 
the miserable shacks scattered through rural Alberta. The rural slum 
is no myth. What is it to be poor? Many years ago, it was summed up by 
Carlyle, I believe, in these words: "To be poor is to live miserable, we 
know not why." 

Language. As the first facet of culture in Canada to be discussed, 
consider language, especially in the context of education. To avoid the 


delicacies of the situation, this paper will consider the broad context of 
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language and personality, not the immediate problems of bi-, tri-, quadri-, 
or multi-lingualism in Canada. 

Language is one of our most deep-seated learnings, and at roe 
same time one carrying a maximum of e-ctional freight. We learn our 
first language while we are still relatively helpless and in the care of 
those who provide love. Therefore, our first language, learned from our 
mothers and fathers, usually, is immensely important tO US. 1% ae one 
symbol of whatever measure of love and security we possess as infant 
human beings in a strange and threatening world. Is it any wonder that 
some people have difficulty learning a second language?. 7&6 is,.in effect, 
asking them to leave their mother, their family, their security. 
Greenberg (1966, p. 3) even goes so far as to suggest that the language 
problems of the transplanted adult are in many respects the counterpart 
of a neurotic habit. All those patterns of thought--vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation and sentence structure--which were once accepted and beneficial, 
are now intrusions and mistakes. Could this help explain, in part, the 
violent emotional reactions caused by the threat of legislating people to 
learn a second language? Tantalizing research awaits completion on the 
life histories of linguists such as the poet James Joyce, who is reputed 
to have been fluent in fifteen languages. 

Cultural differences are reflected uncannily in the languages 
of different peoples, partly because the language shapes the Cui ne. 
This was first pointed out by the unusual combination of an anthropolo- 
gist and a fire insurance adjuster. Edward Sapir, one of the greatest 
men in anthropology, deeply interested in the linguistic aspects of 
culture, heard of the interest of Benjamin Whorf, the fire insurance 


adjuster, in the influence of language on people setting fires. Whorf 
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had become convinced, in the process of investigating many fires, that 
language was their cause. One famous example concerned workmen who 
carelessly exposed limestone, which is inflammable, to extreme heat, 
thus causing a serious industrial fire. When Whorf interviewed the ron 
responsible, he discovered that they thought limestone could not burn, 
because it was "stone", and everyone knows stones cannot burn. From 
many such examples, the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis emerged. This states, 
in brief, that our language is our "guide to social reality." We see 
things not as they really are, but as our language teaches us. Beals 
and Hoijer (1965, p. 636) citing Sapir, state: 

- . « The fact of the matter is that the "real world" is 

to a large extent unconsciously built up on the language 

habits of the group. No two languages are ever sufficiently 

similar to be considered as representing the same social 

reality. The worlds in which different societies live are 
distinct worlds, not merely the same world with different 

labels attached. 

Let us consider some examples of the different reality which 
different languages represent. Why, for example, is there no word for 
"good-bye" in Cree? Does this, as one sociologist has suggested, 
indicate that they do not wish to terminate a social interaction? 
Does it indicate that they do not know how to terminate a social inter- 
action, even if they wish to, because they are at the mercy of their 
language? 

Why are there no past, present or future tenses in Hopi or Cree, 
or some other Indian languages? (Hoebel, 1966, p. 44). Time is an 
ever-moving present: I go yesterday, I go today, I go tomorrow. Why is 
there no masculine or feminine gender in the Cree language, only an 


elusive concept of "animate" and "inanimate?" which renders "flour" 


animate, and the human arm "inanimate?" Have you ever heard an Indian 


child or adult say, "My brother, she .. .?" It is not because they are 
stupid. They are at the mercy of their mother tongue. 

Similarly, why is there no distinction in Thai between "Mrs." 
and "Miss?" To us this is very important. Why is there no direct 
equivalent in Thai for the basic English words "yes" and "no?" There 
are a score of ways to say "no" in Thai using elaborate circumlocutions, 
and "yes" is usually the polite word for "sir" or ma'am," depending 
on whether you are a man or a woman. Is it conceivable that bers to. a 
cultural phenomenon associated with the buffer state mentality? After 
all, Thailand has never been colonized by a European power in ae aus 
history. By dint of superb diplomacy in the late nineteenth century , 
the Thais played off the British and the French against each other until 
both European powers called it a draw, and left Thailand free, lying 
between Burma and then French Indo-China. Perhaps Thai should be the 
language of diplomacy? 

The differences in languages which have just been discussed are 
rather exotic. Consider, now, the language of lower-class children. 
We think of it as an inferior brand of English, yet Cchn (Adams, 1966, 
pp. 84-87) points out that it is the only language with which lower- 
class children are thoroughly familiar, and with which they communicate 
with their parents. It is another language, one of greater emotive 
expressiveness than formal English--and we intellectuals borrow it in 
moments of stress and anger. Our own stilted, formal speech is quite 
inadequate to express the depths of our feelings when we are aroused. If 
we, as teachers, derogate lower class English, we endanger the emotional 


security of the lower-class child. Cohn points out, quite mercilessly, 


that 

We fear lower-class speech and are inclined to give it no 

quarter. . . Such insecurity is perhaps especially trouble- 

some to public school teachers, whose separation from the 

lower classes is often recent and precarious. 

A final word on the topic of language as a facet of culture. 

The word is arrogance. A motto of universal usage could well be, "Our 
language is the best." I am reminded of a lady whom I know well, and 
who frequently refers to “unpronounceable names." By this she means 
names like Golembewski, Sumana, and Gue, not names like Cholmondeley, 
Featherstonehaugh, and Worcestershire. And, as Peter Farb points out 
(1968, p. 56), no primitive languages have yet been found in the world. 
Most of the exotic languages are more complex than English, and often 
superior to it. Farb cites Navaho as being much more precise than 
Engiish. 

In sum, then, language is one of the cultural universals, one 
of the earliest learnings, one of the deepest emotional experiences, 
and one of the most misunderstood phenomena with which educators have 
to deal. 

Values. A cultural universal intimately associated with language 
is the matter of values. The aims of education, which this conference 
is all ubout, obviously spring from values--those thoughts, actions, 
words or objects which we consider just, desirable, fair, or worthwhile. 
Like language, values spring from our earliest experiences in the family. 
Unlike language, however, values are developed and elaborated to a much 
greater extent by influences outside the home, especially as the child 
reaches into independence. Many definitions of values exist, but I am 


partial to one proposed by Jacob, et. al. (1962, p. 10) of the University 
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of Pennsylvania. They suggest that values are 
. the normative standards by which human beings are 
influenced in their choice among the alternative courses 

of action which they perceive. 

This definition includes concepts of the norms of society, of 
the directiveness of values, and of the dangers of misperception of 
alternatives. How does one categorize and possibly measure values? The 
problem is as old as philosophy itself, but I would like to draw your 
attention to two theories which have emerged in recent years. 

The first theory is that of dominant and variant value orienta— 
tions, as proposed by Florence Kluckhohn, (1961) who acknowledges her 
debt to Parsons, Redfield, Opler, Benedict, and many others. Kluckhohn 
suggests that all human being face "Common Human Problems, " no matter 
where the individuals live, or in what culture they were reared. She 
Suggests further that the answers to these problems are not random or 
limitless, but fall into rank-ordered patterns which she calls "value 
orientations." The Common [luv-n Problems are concerned with man's 
relationship to other men in solving his owm problems; man's focus 
on time; man's relationship to God and nature; man's mode of acvivity: 
and finally, with the nature of human nature itself. In each OF Wiese 
value orientation areas, Kluckhohn suggests that there are three possible 
positions a person can take, and that different cultures may rank their 
preferences differently. Some degree of all orientations is present 
at all times in all people. , 

The simplest example of this is the Time area, in which there are 


Past, Present, or Future orientations. Kluckhohn has triples for the 


other four areas, as well, but for today's discussion, 1 would like to 
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consider only the findings in the "Relational" area in : study (Gue, 
1967) carried out with Indian parents and Indian pupils in Wabasca, 
Alberta, and all teachers in Northland School Division in the school 
year 1965-66. 

In the Relational value orientation area, Kluckhohn postulates 
that the common human problem is: "What is the modality of man's 
relationship to other men?" She suggests that the answers fall under 
the labels "Lineality," "Collaterality," or "Individualism." Each of 
us has his own preference for ordering these three positions. Lineality 
is considered to be loyalty to group goals continuous through time. 
These group goals, says the individual who holds Lineality as a value 
orientation, existed in the past, exist now, and will exist in the 
future, and to them I adhere. The aristocracies of the castle nations 
of Europe exemplify a Lineality orientation. Collaterality as an 
orientation calls for the primacy of goals and welfare of the laterally- 
extended group, such as a loosely-articulated family group, or an 
informal recreational association. The possibility of breaking with 
the group and forming new group allegiances is present. Individualism, 
of course, places primacy upon individual goals rather than lineal or 
group goals. This is the familiar concept of "rugged individualism." 

Consider for a moment, then, the findings from the Wabasca study. 
Indian parents and pupils ordered their preferences as follows: 
Lineality preferred over Collaterality preferred over Individualism. 
Northland teachers, on the other hand, placed their choices in this 
order: Individualism, Lineality, Collaterality. What does all this 


mean to educators and objectives-setters in a provincial educational 
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system? Simply this--the Indian people do not buy our frantic search 

for individual success, individual identity, individual problem-solving. 
This life style they place last among their three choices. Obviously, 
loyalty to their family, their tribe, their elder, resperctea eople 

lies far ahead of the status-seeking, acquisitive behavior patterns 

which individualism bring in its wake. Yet our curriculum objectives, 
especially the specific ones, reek with implicit individualism. . . and 
the older the Indian pupil gets, the more he becomes aware of this, and 
the more uncomfortable, anxious and upset he becomes at the school which 
is obviously leading him away from his family and community. And we have 
no conception of the intense love and warmth of the Indian family. We 
believe that we love our children, yet objective evidence exists that 
white, middle-class North American parents make the greatest demands upon 
their children of any known culture--and more often than not enforce 
these demands by physical punishment, or that most cruel of weapons, the 
withdrawal of love. We non-Indian people can never know the fear which 
the igatseigta child experiences by the. threat of having to leave his family 
and meet the white man's callous ways. 

Here, then, is the dilemma. Vor the minority of Indien chine 
in our educational system, do we alter the goals of education in Alberta, 
or do we force them to "root, hog, or die?" At the present time the 
answer is largely the latter, as the Indian pupils demonstrate repeatedly 
Dy Groppiie oul Or school as soon 45 16 legally possi ple mt erie pa. 
however, it is not a true dilemma, for, as Mary Parker Follett said, 
there is always a third way in administration. My suggestion is that 


the objectives of education in Alberta can be re=-thought to include 
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alternatives to rugged individualism, and that teacher-education can 
be modernized to produce teachers who are not culture-bound. 

Many other fascinating findings emerged from the Wabasca study. 
For example, does the placement of "Collaterality" in third position 
in the teacher sample spell doom to co-operative teaching? Does the 
existence of differing types of value orientations in nine out of 
twenty-four items between United Kingdom and all other teachers indicate 
that recruiting teachers in the United Kingdom is unwise? O”- does it 
imply that the teachers from the United Kingdom should have a thorough 
orientation to Canadian values before they enter our schools? 

Another thought-provoking finding is that the fourteen-year-old 
Indian pupils put "Individualism" in second place, but older and younger 
pupils place it in third position. At the age of fourteen, can Indian 
pupils be thought to be "trying out" white values--then rejecting them? 
And if you thought, as I did, that the values of Treaty Indian and Metis 
students were alike, would you be surprised to find that there sre 
significant differences between the two groups? 

The above discussion of the Kluckhohn theory, and some of the 
findings from a northern Alberta study are presented in order to fccus 
attention in a small way upon the essential nature of values as a facet 
of culture with highest relevance to education. 

Florence Kluckhohn is only one current theorist in the field of 
values. The work of Louis Raths (1966) bears closest attention, for he 
is an educator, reporting upon the application of his theory directly 
to teaching. The unique feature of Raths' work is his insistence upon 
the process of valuing. Raths sees three processes: choosing, prizing, 


and acting. The choosing must be done freely, from alternatives, and 
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after thoughtful consideration of the conseauences of each alternative. 
Prizing implies cherishing, being happy with the choice, and being willing 
to affirm the choice publicly. Acting means doing something with the 
choice, repeatedly, in some pattern of life. Clearly, no essential 
difference exists between Raths' assumptions and those of our chosen 
definition by Jacob, et al., nor with the theory of Florence Kluckhohn. 
Raths clarifies his meaning by suggesting that anything, to be classed 

as a value, must meet all seven of the criteria mentioned under choosing, 
prizing, and acting. A further valuable contribution in Raths' theory 

is his position that many things may be classed as v2lue indicators rather 
than values. Among these he names goals or purposes, aspirations, atti- 
tudes, interests, feelings, beliefs and convictions, activaties, worries, 
problems and obstacles. Without dipping into Raths' empirical work in 

the classroom, which is svbstantial, it is probably appropriate to 

Suggest at this time that objectives-setters might profit from a close 
study of this theoretical formulation. 

John Bride of Pine Ridge, South Dakota, after many years of 
experience in the education of Sioux children, has developed a theory 
and program for what he terms "acculturation psychology," in which he 
actually presents as overt subject matter what we know of Indian values 
and white values. These are then discussed thoroughly by the students. 
The reported interest and participation are very high. In my opinion, 
this direct and open approach to the touchy subject of values is worth 
examining closely. 

The subject of values is so fascinating and rich that it is 
difficult to leave it, but before I do, I would like you to consider 


some statements made by an Indian employee of the Alberta New Start 
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program last November. In response to a question about the nature of 
Indiam valves.) Re mepliedsa im paxt : 

he Indian is superior to the non-Indian; has a greater aware- 
ness, of natiiner is more spiritvalistic, creative, aware of hamselt; 
possesses greater sincerity. warmth, and civility or respect towards 
parents, grandparents, kinfolk and other people; and is more generous 
and sharing than the white man. The reply was startling to the non-Indian 
people present at the meeting. For possibly the first time, many of us 
received a composite picture of ourselves as seen by Indian people. 

The preceding discussion of values has used illustrations drawn 
from two cultures we know reasonably well--our own dominant Canadian 
way of life and that of the Canadian Indian. The issues of values, 
however, are much broader than that. Brameld, (1965, p. 44), in dis- 
cussing the values of the indigenous people of Hawaii, draws our atten- 
tion to a basic problem in values--ethnocentrism. He suggests that 

If we judge the morals of the indigenous Hawaiian culture by 

our values. we commit the fallacy of ethnocentrism--of assuming 


that all ethnic groups should be praised or blamed according to 
whether they reflect our own central values. 


' end"spaceship earth" are 


Phrases such as "the shrinking planet,' 
becoming trite in the effort to impress people with the fact that today 
we confront all other cultures of the world. When we remember that 
white-skinned people comprise only 16% of the population of the world, 
and that you can fly from Honolulu to Edmonton in 8 hours (if you are 
lucky in your connections), or from Vancouver to Tokyo in 8 hours, the 
necessity for understanding other peoples' values becomes pressing. 


When, too, we hear, as I did last year from a doctoral student from 


Sierra Leone, that the United States, to the West African people, is the 
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most hated and feared country in the world, it should give us pause to 
reflect. When we hear also that the cry in Communist China has been 
for a lonf time that Canadians are merely running dogs for the American 
imperialists (with the exception of the late Dr. Norman Bethune), we 
should also be sobered by our image to the rest of the world. 

Perhane it ie timely to close this brief discussion of values 
with another statement from Bemeld (1965, p. or: 

One of the perplexing questions that our kind of ‘world 

faces is whether there are universal values in any scientific- 

ally demonstrable sense. This is not merely an academic 

question, Upom it may rest the Tuture of. Mankind 2tself. vor 
unless the goal of world order is grounded in profoundly common 
attributes, there is little chance of ite success. 

Music. The shift from a discussion of values to a discussion of 
music as part of culture may seem abrupt and illogical, but the break 
is more apparent than real. At the outset I would like to state that 
many of the things I am about to say were set in motion some years ago 
by an excellent presentation by Superintendent Cyril Pyrch at a Super— 
intendentst Zone Meeting. | 

In today's urban world, music of all kinds presses in on us 
relentlessly. In hospitals, stores, elevators, trains, university 
buildings, and automobiles, music is present, with or without our con- 
sent, Many people have tunes running around in their heads all the 
time, if’no external source of music is present. The sophistication of 
the public concerning music is growing rapidly, and the Skit vor our 
children in performing on various Rojas is Quite remarkable." Pera 


of thre. *oTVeourse is the direettresult” of affivence and leisure, plus 


the urge for self-actualization present in our culture. 
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A short time ago the owner and operator of a teen-age night club 
in Toronto (no one over 21 admitted) stated on the radio that 13-and 
14-year-old children were “picking their guitars" as well as the 17-and 
18-year-olds cf ten or twelve years ago. Why has guitar-—picking become 
the symbol of emancipation? Why did my son teach himself the guitar, and, 
with sharp limitations on his baggage, struggle with a guitar all the 
way to his CUSO teaching post in the hinterland of West Africa? He 
reports that the Africans on the tiny bus into the back counvury said, 
"Look yonder at white man and his gee-tar."” As educators looking at aims 
of education, we can ill afford to ignore the impact of music on our 
children. 

Consider the protest scrgs to which older elementary school pupils 
may listen with some comprehension. It has long been held that a picture 
is better than a thousand words. This could be extended to say that a 
song is better than a thousand pictures, especially for launching revolu- 
tions. Witness the impact of La Marseillaise on France. Witness the 
banning of the song "We Are the Peat Bog Soldiers", sung to a haunting 
Polish folk melody in Hitler's prison camps. 

Earlier in this paper you heard Pete Seeger's savage attack on 
American education. Do you wonder that he finds it difficult to get on 
the national networks? Yet he is the idol of tens of thousands of protest- 
minded young people. And they don't have to be beyond elementary school 
to get his message. The youth of today are not listening only to the 
deafening volumes in the discotheques and dance halls. Some of the most 
intelligent are listening to Seeger, to Buffy Saint Marie with her 


vitriolic attack on the white man, "Drink from the Liar's Cup," to Joan 
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Baez. with her songs like "Saigon Bride." In listening to these songs, 
our children can be developing deeply-held values, for good) ox) form Is 
which are almost impervious to reason. 

Joan Baez appeared recently on a prime-time television show 
singing two protest songs, and informing the audience, which no doubt 
included millions of elementary school pupils, that her husband would 
be going vo yal for “three yearsy)] probably starting an’ June) of This wear, 
for organizing resistance to the draft laws in the United: ouates: teihe 
question which might be asked at this ».oint concerns the relevance of 
our aims and objectives in music cducation to what the children are 
hearing on television in their informal educational services. 

Consider thig statement, which appears in the Program of Studies 
For Elementary Schools of Alberta (1968) under the heading MUSIC, with 
the sub-hesading, "General Aims and Objectives:" 

Neither a special teacher of music nor a regular classroom 
teacher has to be a professional singer. However, a good 
Gar for music and) a, voice ‘that is trues, pleasingiand steady 
are Wieniy dectrable. 

May I confess to a degree of bewilderment about this "General Aim 
and Objective?" How does it relate to the powerful impact of music upon 
the children in our culture? 

Tn sum, music is highly relevant to education in our culture, but 
the relevant music is being listened to in the informal educational setting, 
not the formal. I suggest that if we wish to establish a connection between 


education and real life, a searching examination be made of the significance 


of music to our elementary school children, and beyond. 
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Implications for Elementary Education 

The wide-ranging discussion in this paper has attempted to create 
an enlarged awareness of the influence of only three facets of culture 
upon education. The vast remaining reservoir of culture concepts awaits 
your examination. Most curriculum specialists argue that two of the 
major functions of education are to transmit the enduring aspects of 
culture and to create conditions under which cultures can adapt to 
change. Whether you are an essentialist or a reconstructionist in 
curriculum, to name but two viewpoints, no curriculum revision can proceed 
without a return to first principles. One of the most basic of these is 
culture. The questions are: (1) What do we wish to continue to transmit? 
and (2) How can we provide for a sane approach to change? Clearly, we 
have to live with both aspects of culture. 

In addition to the necessity for examining our own Canadian situa- 
tion, there is an urgency about examining other cultures and their impact 
upon us. Our children will (and now are) travelling to places which we 
considered fairy-tale lands a few years ago. They will be faced with 
decision making on a global scale which would frighten all but a few people 
in the world today. Kenworthy (1967, p. 205) in the article "The 


" presents cogent arguments 


International Dimension of Elementary Schools,’ 
that we have an obligation to help children learn, at the "gut level," a 
feeling-tone towards other people which is accepting, understanding, warm, 
and humble. 
They should learn that people elsewhere are not quaint 

folks who do strange things. They should learn that they 

do them for a reason. . . Children need to learn that 

people who are different are not just crazy people doing 

crazy things. 


In so doing, the children will learn about their own culture, too. Even 
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that arch-imperialist and arch-racist, Rudyard Kipling, had enough insight 
to write: "“Whet should they know of England / Who only England know?" 

Turning again to the Program of Studies for Elementary Schools OL 
Alberta, (1968, p. 4), it is stated that 


The major purpose of elementary education is to foster 
the fullest development of each child's potentialities. 


With this T fully agree. But is it the whole.story? Is 1G enough 10 phe 
Late ‘sixties to focus entirely upon a child-centered school im Close 
examination of the behavioral goals which follow the statement of major 
purpose reveals some rather parochial gouls. Consider Goal TII (6) under 
"attitudes:" It reads: "Social concern--marked by an earnest effort to 
implement whatever desirable ends his group may seek." 
(Italics mine). Contrast this with the view of Brameld (1965, p. 135), 
that: 
What we are saying simply is that the central purpose 

of education is constantly one: the Universal weltere ci 

wan livin in cuore. 
This latter pointwot view is aneluded in the statements on tle jectea a 
aim of education in the Callbeck Report (1967, vol. 1, p. 40) of the 
Elementary School Program Commission of the Calgary Public School Board. 
Schafer (1969, p. 289) elaborates on the approach via culture in these 
words: 

Hducavion inves democracy, t seems Do ;me. should 

dedicate itself to making clear to students the choices 

open to then, and to informing them about the consequences 

of choices. Students shaken loose from the cultural 

moorings may iandeed feel the burden of freedem, but this 


country's leaders long ago realized that freedom would 
eiveys De. -& chal lenge wrever sae Luxury s 
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The topic cf this paper was "Cultural Influences in Education.” 
I have attempted to use three facets of culture to bring to the discus- 
sions some fresh insights about the relationship of culture to education. 
May I suggest that further insights could be gained quickly, and probably 
painfully, by asking members of other cultures who have newly come to 
live among us what they see in our culture, and in our educational system. 
This would only be successful if we were mature enough to stand the shock. 
For, as Cora DuBois (1963, p. 37) has said so aptly, 

« nose who love certitude do not love truth. A tolerance 

of uncertainty, and yet the constant struggle against it, is 

the essence of an open society and of a vigorous science. 

If curricuium-builders approach their task in this manner, with 
intellectual honesty and humility, they can free themselves from the 


cultural fetters which bind vs all, and open the door for education to 


take another giant step forward. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


by 
Dr. Robert Harper* 
Professor 
Behavicral Science Foundations 


Simon Fraser University 


*Cincumstances have dictated that publication of 
Da. Harper's paper in full will not be possible. However, 
a paraphrasing of this paner is attempted to acknouredge 
the contribution his presentation made to the conference 
and subsequently to this report. The associate director 
of curriculum (eLementany) theregore assumes full Acspon- 
sibikity fon the paraphrasing which follows. 


Introduction 


The major issues introduced by Dr. Harper were speculations about 
the future; implications of these speculations for the sims of education, 
the nature of child development, and implications of this development 


for learning opportunities directed toward thcse speculated aims. 


Speculations About The Future 


Specific Changes 


The speculations about the future may be grouped into two parts, 
one having to do with specifics and the other with some basic long-term 
multifold trends. Regarding specific speculations about the future, 
Dr. Harper indicated that reputable predictors were suggesting the 


following: 


si 


a. Large-scale ocean farming 

bo. Fabrication of synthetic proteins 

c. Controlled thermo-nuclear power as a major source of energy 
d. Regional weather control 

e. General immunization against bacterial and viral diseases 


f. Primitive formmevofvartifiebah lite @enerated in the 
laboratory 


@. The correction of hereditary defects 
h. A universal language evolved through automated communication 


1. Interplanetary travel and economic development of fer bodies 
like the moon 


JjJ- Replacement of skilled labor by information technology, 
bringing with it problems of leisure 


k. Career cycles produced by longevity of man's life span 
j- Greater mobility despite a rore crowded world 
Long-Term Trends 

Dr. Harper reported that some basic long-term multifold trends will 
occur. Firstly, there is a trend towards an increasingly sensate SOCLEUy. 
By sensate is meant empirical, worldly, secular, humanistic, pragmatic, 
utilitarian, contractual and epicurean. People are moving toward a 
greater preoccupation with the meterial world around us and this trend 
will continue. It raises questions concerning the relevance of ethical 
training, particularly the role of religious institutions end schools dn 
this matter. 


Secondly, we expect a greater degree of movement towards bourgeois, 
bureaucratic and democratic elites. The moveji really, isotewardia 


consumer type of society, a post-industrial society, moving largely on 


consumption rather than on production. This means that the role of 
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production falls into the hands of fewer people who make decisions on, 
say, how the computers are going to be programed. This means that more 
people are left out of decision-making. 

Thirdly, there will be an accumulation of highly scientific and 
technical knowledge. Fourthly, a very interesting trend, is the insti- 
tutionelization of change, especially for research, development, 
innovation and diffusion. In other words, institutes will be established 
for the basic purpose of promoting change, which is curious insofar as 
in a previous discussion we have heard that institutions tend to prevent 
change occuring. 

Fifthly, we can expect world-wide industrialization and moderniza- 
tion, increasing affluence and leisure, and increased capability for 
mass instruction. This trend is accompanied by concentration of 
populations in urban centers. Thus rural Alberta becomes a playground 
for people from cities while people in the country dedicate most of their 


time ho, trying to cet into, the. city. 


Child Development 
Implications ®r Aims 
Dr. Harper indicated that although Piaget had considered aims 
within the context of his systematic theory of child development, his 
aims were analogous to those suggested in Dr. Byrne's paper, which were 
written with an eye to the future. Piaget's aims were: 

- The principal goal of €ducation is to create men who are 
capable of doing new things, not simply of repeating what 
other generations have done. Men who are inventive and 
creative. 

- The second goal of education is to form minds which can 
be critical, can verify, and which do not accept everything 


they are offered. The great danger today is of slogans, 
collective opinions, ready-made trends of thought. We have 
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to be able’ to résist. individually, to criticize, to distare 
guish between whet is proven and what is not. So we need 
pupils who are active, who learn early to find out by 
themselves partly by their own spontaneous activity, and 
partly through material we set up for them. Pupils must 
learn early to tell what is verifiable and what is simply 
tHe first Vdea, co comes tO them. 


Implicetions for Learning Opportunities 

The nature of child development and the implications of these 
developments for learning opportunities are best treated jointly and 
within considerations for a speculated future and its attendant aims for 
education. Dr. Harper asserted that to get a chila to think crivically, 
he must know how to think in the first place. Two major modes of think- 
ing are inductive and deductive thinking. Between the ages of Wand %; 
according to Plaget, the child is still trying to struggle with @ world 
in which things lack stability, and when absent from direct line of view 
things might as well not exist. There is a beginning of a movement 
towards some kind of logical way of looking at the world. Between 4 and 
7 the child's thinking is not so much deductive or inductive es trans— 
ductive. Here the child is quite likely to identify two subjects by a 
common predicate (this animal has four legs, so it is a dog). Hippies 
are different from the rest of us, commies are different from the rest 
of us, therefore hippies are communists. This is an example of the 4- 
or 5- year-old thinking. 

Dr. Harper went on to point out that this kind of thinking does 
not necessarily disappear with time. If you have a society in which 
transductive thinking is more prevalent than the keener kind of insights 
provided by deductive and inductive reasoning, what hope is there for 


children who are trying to make it beyond the transductive stage? Clear 
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and concise thinking by teachers is a prerequisite to clear and concise 
thinking. py thesehiid, 

According to Piaget, between the ages of 7 and 12, the ages of most 
elementary students, a child spends his time trying to build up a kind 
of base or foundation to give him some means of processing information 
accurately, to figure things out for himself. In order to engage 47 
deductive thinking it is necessary to have some kind of classes because 
most deductive thinking is concerned with making an inference or state- 
ment of the relationship between two classes. Simple examples are - 
all men are mortal, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal; 
all dogs are mammalian quadrupeds, spaniels are dogs, therefore spaniels 
are mammalian auadrupeds - simply relating classes. 

In order to think deductively the child, before he ccmes to school, 
must have the experience of sorting things out. This is wny in kinder- 
garten and grade one such an emphasis is placed on concrete materials. 
The child is encouraged to relate things. In SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC 
there is recognition of this fact. The child gets an opportunity to 
sort and classify things. When he is able to relate one class to 
another and to get some notion of class, then he gets some notion of 
number. In order to understand number one must be aware of the cardinal 
and ordinal properties of number. You must know that a number stands 
for not only a class of things, but for the position it occupied in a 
series. 

In addition, Dr. Harper indicated that the above experience has co 
be largely concrete. If experience is concrete and opportunity is 
given to explore the environment, act upon it, sort it around, shift it 


back and forth, then the symbolic representation of that environment is 
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likely to be more accurate because the child has dealt with it. 
Mistakes may be made but by and large the student 1s dealing in a very 
active way with his environment. Once the teacher begins to introduce 
symbolic representations of experience in a form of language, then the 
child becomes more and more dependent on cultural interpretations of 
reality. Examples of cultural interpretations are often found in 
social studies. 

If, after a child understands the meaning of such terms as flat 
and earth, the teacher says to him, "The earth is flat", he will secepu 
it. Dr. Harper argued that the child will buy the teacher's reality 
if there is no way of verifying that reality for fimselt. Indeed, ne 
is rewarded and reinforced for doing so. Thus the teacher's perceptions 
and ideas about the world, or those of the curriculum guide or textbook, 
can become the means of providing the child not only with information 
but the means of relating that information. If the information is 
inaccurate, or the mode of relating it does not correspond with what 
we would normally expect in rational analysis of a provlem,, tHe 
child's own development is retarded. If the child learns for example, 
that good people always cooperate with one another and never really 
harm each other, and that is what the world is all about, he'11 
incorporate that and assume that there is something wrong with him if 
he finds himself acting in a selfish way. Whatever statement he is 
given about the world he tends to accept, especially if the teacher is 
one with whom he identifies. 

This means that the period of about 7 to 12 can take the form of 
brainwashing of the child. He is injected with other people's reality, 


then as soon as his basic curiosity makes him want to read we impose 
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external, extrinsic forms of motivation in order to reinforce the 
child's internalization of an environment which he has never really 
experienced for himself. 

Consequently, Dr. Harper went on, if the student is persuaded that 
& particular minority group is genetically inferior, he can reason 
accurately sbout that persuasion. If he is able to accept the stetement 
that Negroes are genetically and intellectually inferior (although it 
is never explained that way - it is simply said, "The poor black folks") 
he then has no problem whatsoever whenever the question is posed to him, 
"Should they be in the same neighborhosd?" However, if not brainwashed 
he may ask, "If they can become doctors, why not have them in school?" 
The logic becomes devastating once the truth and the validity of an 
argument are accepted, unless the student is given the opportunity to 
verify a statement and verify by direct experience. 

Unfortunately, if he attempts to correct the teacher he may find 
himself in serious trouble, especially if he has a teacher who finds it 
difficult to deal in terms other than her own. If one wishes to re- 
inforce conformity the way to do it is quite simple. Either do not 
reinforce him every time he makes an original response, or punish him, 
or maybe a combination of both. 

To deal ineffectively with the future, that is, to make students 
as it were incapable of meeting change, Dr. Harper suggested that an 
environment be created in which every deviation from the imposed struc- 
ture be punished in a subtle or direct way. If we wish to prevent 
adventurous thinking we cannot promote curiosity but must change the 


subject. A teacher, incapable of dealing with the uncertainty of a 
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teaching situation itself and extremely anxious whenever the uncertainty 
increases beyond a certain limit, will become very specific and directive 
in approach to children. The creativity of the children will be cons-— 
tricted to minimize teacher anxiety. 

If learning opportunities are such that the student accepts the 
teacher's reality, which includes the classifications and ordering given 
by the teacher, only to find when he reaches a later stage of discernment 
that there is a real clash between the world he has been told about and 
the world that really exists, there will be alienation. Tosvoid such 
a situation, the child between and 11, although not capable of the 
hypothetical and deductive thinking necessary to raise new possibilities, 
must be prepared for that type of thinking by being given opportunities 
to think, to order, to classify, to relate and to symbolize accurately, 
and must not be given symbolic transformations of experiences which do 
not correspond with reality unless he has a chance of checking this 
correspondence for himselr. Such an opportunity is possible only when 
teachers are aware of realities other than their own and are willing 
to entertain the possibility of different worlds than the world of the 
classroom. Such an awareness may very well increase the anxiety level 
to a point where the learning opportunity itself breaks down. 

Dr. Harper concluded by saying that it becomes clear that learning 


in the classroom situation must be considered as a total social process 


— 


of constant interaction between the teacher'and the student. If the 
teachers are not good models of the very behaviors which are to be 


developed in the children, then teachers interfere with that intellectual 
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development. Unfortunately, this interference may be an unconscious 
act and, still more unfortunately, at other times quite conscious. If 
society through its administration is truly interested in approaching 
aims of education to meet a speculated future, that society must be 
prepared to deal with the influences which raise anxiety levels for 
teachers when learning opportunities revolve around creative thinking. 
If society is unprepared to meet this last challenge it may be 
deluding itself into thinking that it is preparing students for a 


future characterized by change. 
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TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIPS AND CLASSROOM LEARNING 


by 
Dr. W. Rm. Unruk 
Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology 


University of Calgary 


One of the objectives stated for this paper wes that I should 
attempt to relate the implications of learning theory for teacher-pupil 
relationships, and, in turn, how these may effect pupil behavior and 
achievement. The problem is that learning theory, at least the formal 
kind of learning theory, has not told us e great deal about how to teach 
children. We know, for example,that Pavlov observed differences in 
temperament among his animals, and we may surmise that differences in 
learner temperament should be taken into account. Pavlov also showed 
that emotions play an important part in conditioning and that learners 
can be taught to respond favorably or unfavorably to any set of stimuli. 
Unfortunately, not too much of importance is learned by classical con- 
ditioning procedures in the classroom. From Therndike we learned that 
if we want someone to learn something, we wait until he does it and 
then we reward him, thus increasing the likelihood of a repeated 
performance given a similar set of circumstances. Unfortunately, we 
cannot always wait for appropriate behavior to occur. From Hull we 
learned that competitive responses have to be eliminated and that we 
must provide practice at each step in a sequential act with reinforce- 


ment for each step until all parts of the act are learned, but such an 


analysis of learning events places en almost impossible burden on the 
teacher. Skinner has taught us a great deal about reinforcement and 
behevioral engineering methods of classroom management, but even here 
we are limited by the task of arranging suitable reinforcement contin- 
gencies, many of which are beyond our control.  Bestges. the ee mor 
keeping records of such events and contingencies is one af well-nien 
computer proportions. All of the theecrles we can cite, and the 
research that has been generated by them are useful, bub if’we want to 
fined something that will help us to understand the effects of inter= 
personal relationships between teachers and pupils, we will need! to 
look elsewhere for many of the answers. 

Where do we turn for, chesévanewers?) Eethiuk our mostefruitiul 
source will be the relatively new area of research broadly referred to 
as "Theories of Teaching,” which includes research on methods of teaching 
and the investigations of teacher effectiveness. This does not mean 
that we should ignore learning theory, but ait does suggest san )aimex— 
tricable link between the two, and any answers that we find will 


probably lie somewhere within this intersection of sets of data and ideas. 


RESEARCH ON TEACHING 
"If the learner f@ils to learn it is the teacher's fault." This 
statement, made by Skinner, has often been dismissed as an overstatement 
but it has been teken seriously by many who see that humen resources 
are often wasted because of poor teaching. This concern about teachers 
end teaching has multiplied in recent years. It is almost impossible to 


pick up an educational journal or a textbook in education without find- 


ing in it one or more articles dealing with teacher effectiveness. 


Names such as Ryans, Flanders, Medley, Gage, Smith and cthers, are 
almost by-words in educetional circles. With all this research going 
on it seems almost axiomatic that we should be able to say a creat deal 
about teacher behavior and its correlates in the behavicr and achieve- 
ment of pupils. 

Though I do not want to denirrate the work of researchers in the 
field, and though I want to emphasize what they have discovered and 
validated, I must at this point mention a dilemma which we face in 
psychological and educational research. Our approach, and perticularly 
the statistical methods we have used so much, has led us to the point 
where we must admit that we can explain behavior and its effects in a 
post hoe fashion, but when we want to predict behavior, we find 
ourselves on unsure ground and speak in terms of tendencies and 
probabilities. I would feel fairly safe in predicting that we will be 
at this stage of uncertainty for some time. However, lest I draw too 
bleak e picture, let me hasten to add that we have learned a creat deal 
about teaching and that a probabilistic statement about causes and 
effects is, in any case, better than a blind guess. 

One of the problems that has faced us when we concern ourselves 
with research on teacher effectiveness has been the criterion problem - 
that is, the problem of deciding what makes a eood teacher. Several 
views can be taken in answering this question. Combs (1965) in his 
book, The Professional Education of Teachers, describes historical 
views of the good teacher. According to him the earliest conception of 
the good teacher was that of the scholar. This view of teaching assumed 
that if one knew his subject matter, he could teach. A second approach 


was labelled the "competencies" approach. Here good teachers are 


identifiedty means of Yatines amdlstuciedsin the hope thattyoung 


teachers will be able to recognize their good qualities and emulate 
them. “They are said to possess such characteristics es: kwowledsemor 
the subject ability to *communicatesy adaptability, vapid Guepesrecuans ze 
individuel differences and even as possessing 4 belief mntGod. Souce 
listsioftcommétencies Have not proven; verylusetultas concepusgaicr 
research oroas precepts. in practices A thirdivtew, andeeneiie whie? 
we shall return; i focuses on the teacher as a person and»as ancindiviecual 
with his own competencies and weaknesses which are reflected in his 
personal way of teaching - teaching in which he uses himself as‘a 
psy chologicalererces 

It as elear from thé writing “ofimmostwauthorsven, themsub ect of 
effective téaching that many ’kindseof*peopletcan \pejtescherss sy ioeean 
stabevrethérlexplicitiy what kinds of knowledge they needs sand iiavyine 
stated this kind. of behavioral objective, we can provide them with 
substantive materials and measure the extent to which, they have 
mastered them. Furthermore, we can provide our teachers with a reper- 
toire of competencies. True, it may at times degenerate into a "bag 


" put certain skills can be learned. What we have failed 


CObaerlvcksn’ 
to dop very often ,.is to pay attention 'to* the personahities.of veachers. 
Itsis*the dévélopment ofethis kindvof personal forcésin teaching whitch 
Regers calls a "helping relationship" - a relationship characterized 

by the ability to create situations which allow others to srow - that 
is, to grow in more than just intellectual ways. This approach to 
teaching may also be called an adjustment approach, and lest I "turn 
you off" by bringing up that term, let me be quick tov-add that I do not 


f 


mean by this the "soft" psychological and freedom-to-do-as-you-like 
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kind of approach to education. We have suffered too long from that 
misguidec interpretation of progressive education. No modern educa- 
tionist really believes that adjustment to the environment as it exists 
is the primary goal of education. It is the aim of education that all 
students learn tc deal with the environment in some creative, self- 
fulfilling way. I think that even Dewey would have favored the notion 
that adjustment means "to the environment" as well as " 
According to this view adjustment is a response to perception of 
environmental conditions - Piaget would call this assimilation and 
accommodation - thus leading us to conclude that motivating our pupils 
is not really so much of a problem as getting them to perceive veri- 
dically the situation in which they are placed and then doing something 
productive about it. Parenthetically, it may very well be this approach 
which has led to the kinds of questioning that some of our students 

are carrying on today. 

Now if we accept the idea that all behavior is motivated by 
perception of discrepancies, and if we believe that the teacher acts as 
a psychological force in the classroom situation, what can we say about 
his role in the classroom setting? 

There are probably at least two kinds of effects that the teacher's 
methods and personality can have on his pupils. Some effects may be 
defined as cognitive and some as affective. I am not sure thet the two 
can be separated in any but an arbitrary way, but I am sure that they 
bear directly on the way pupils will proceed through school and the kind 


of adults they will become. 


of the envircnment." 
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CORRELATES OF TEACHER BRHHAVIOR AND PERSONALITY 
A good deal of research has been devoted to the study of teacher 
effectiveness, in the last. few years. Im order toverity tit seelatemenr , 
the reader needs only to refer himself to such works as the Handbook 
of Research on Teaching, Gage (1963) and numerous articles in the 
professional journals. I should like to cites some of) thestingines rer 
recent research directed at finding out. the vetfecte otavnatatnetreccicer 


does and what he is. 


A. What the Teacher Does 

One of the problems faced by any teacher is that of assessing his 
own behavior and its effects on his pupils. How can a teacher become 
objective about himself and his role - that is, how does ce make himself 
femitiar with the ecological structure of his classroom? One way it 
doing this is by the use of some kind of objective analysis of how his 
communications are affecting the pupils whom he meets. I think thet of 
all the contributions made by research on theories of instruction, one 
of the most useful is the development of interaction analyses and 
measurement of classrocm climate. <A number of techniques have been 
developed for making these kinds of observations. Perhaps the most 
common of these approaches are those which use time-sempling techniques 
based on the theory that some things are more important to watch than 
others. An example of this system is an instrument developed by Medley 
and Mitzel (1958) which they have called ne The original items of 
the scale have been factor analyzed to produce sub-scales which measure 


such things as emotional climate - that is, the items relate to such 


variables as teacher hostility, teacher supportive behavior and dis- 
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orderly pupil behavior, as well as scales for observine other dimensions 
of pupil behavior. 

More elaborate systems of recording behavior have been developed 
by others such as Flanders (1965), Perkins (1964), Bellak (1963), anda 
others. The one characteristic which all of these systems have in 
common is thet they deal with bits of behavior which have been pre- 
categorized on the basis of some theory. Other researchers have been 
more concerned with taking a more holistic approach to evaluating 
teacher effects. The procedure used here usually involves observation 
of the teacher for a period of time such as, say, a Half hour. Ratings 
are then made using various categories. For example, Ryans (1960) found 


that reliable ratings could be made in assigning teachers within three 


patterns. 
Pattern X - warm, understanding, friendly versus aloof, 
= egocentric, restricted teacher behavior 
Pattern Y, - responsible, businesslike, systematic versus 
: evading, unplanned, slipshod teacher behavior 
Pattern Z - stimuleting, imaginative urgent versus dull, 
O ; 


routine teacher behavior 


Combs (1965) does not believe that studies of isoleted fragments 
of teacher behavior will be very useful and so he is developing rating 
categories for measuring teacher perceptions... This,work.is neteyet 
completed, but it promises to be interesting if techniques for rating 
can be developed. 

One of the problems associated both with time-sampling and rating 
techniques is that there is probably not much point in observing teacher 
behavior without relating it to pupil behavior. I think however, that 
we have come far enough in this area to make the skill of analysis a 


necessary part of our teacher training prorram. 
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Because research has had so much difficulty in relating the more 
global dimensions of teacher behavior and methods to differences in 
pupil behavior, a number of researchers have turned to more specific 
variables (which Gage has called micro- criteria of effectiveness) and 
have sought to relate these to various specific criteria of pupil change. 
The gain achieved by this approach lies in the fact that both dependent 
and independent variables can be much more specifically defined and 
operationalized. This gain is, however, frequently offset by the loss 
which accrues when the findings of such studies cannot be integrated 
with the broeder aims and outcomes of education. The latter is 
particularly evident in those studies where no coherent theory of 
intellectual and emotional development has been used in the selection 
of variables for study. Some of these studies are, nevertheless. on 
cons iderebles interest. 

A recent study by Coats and Smidchens (1966) investigated audience 
recall as a function of speaker dynamism. ‘They postulated that grade 
threat and dynamism (change or variety, animation and power in the 
speaker) would lead to better achievement. Analysis of variance was 
used’to test the effects of type of’ lecture’, grade threat, and the 
individual doing the lecturing. Lecturers were trained to:deliver 
lectures in either a dynamic cr non-dynamic fashion. The dependent 
variable was an immediate recall test of 10 items. The only significant 
relationship which was found was between immediate recall and speaker 
dynamism. In general there is little evidence to show that personal 
dynamism is related to achievement, but it does seem to have motivating 
value which may affect the unmotivated student over a period of time. 


Long-term *research is needed in this area: 
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The problem of increasing the motivation of pupils has been dealt 
with in a number of research studies. Flanders (1962) found that 
children's achievement scores were higher; they did more extra and 
assigned work; and their attitudes were more desirable in classes where 
the teacher's verbal behavior could be classified as indirect. Herman 
(1965) sought further evidence on this topic by applying the analysis 
to 14 viassrooms chosen randomly, 6 of which were above average in mean 
I.Q., 6 average and 2 below average. (Lorge-Thorndike I1.Q. means were 
108, 100, and 95 respectively.) He also asked the 425 pupils in these 
classes to rank their school subjects in the order in which they liked 
them. The behavior sample was obtained by means of lessons taped during 
four different days of a six-week unit. Findings were generally in 
agreement with those reported by other studies using the Flanders 
technique--e.g., teachers used the lecture technique more with low 
ability groups; they used criticism three times as often with the low 
group; pupils initiated talk about twice as often in the high group; 
and teachers accepted student ideas more often in the high group. The 
conclusion is that teachers of the high groups tend to be more indirect 
than teachers of low groups. A second aspect of the study dealt with 
ranks assigned by pupils to various school subjects. Of the low stu- 
dents, 55.6% rated social studies lowest, while only 31.4% of the high 
group did so. Conversely, 20.6% of the low group and 45.7% of the high 
group rated social studies either first or second. The author concludes 
that as the I.Q. level of the group rises and teachers become less direct, 
there are more children who like social studies. 

White and Dekle (1966) used Mowrer's notion that the teacher is an 


emotion-arousing stimulus object in the classroom and studied a group of 
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158 grade 5, 6, and 7 pupils in an effort to find a relationship bet- 
ween their perception of the teacher and achievement. Using the 
deviation between the C.T.M.M. and the C.A.T., they divided the group 
into 41 overachievers, 70 achievers, and 47 underachievers. Pupils 
were now asked to give their perception of the teachers by completing 
Veldman and Peck's (1963) Pupil Observation Survey - 38 items about 
teachers rated on a 4i-point scale - and these were analyzed to produce 
six motivational factors. Only the first factor giver - namely, 
"warm, affable, deferring” - differentiated among learners. A high 
negative loading of the factor (-.94) was found for underachievers, and 
a high positive loading (.76) was found for overachievers. Their 
finding suggests strongly that there is a relationship between inter- 
personal perception and achievement. Once a teacher assumes that his 
class is “dull; a great deal seems to be lost. 

Though studies such as the one cited above take into account only 
2 small part of the total framework upon which learning is based, they 
appear promising in terms of providing data upon which a more coherent 
theory of teaching method may be built. It may even be that information 
about the teaching-learning process at a more molecular level will need 
to be collected before progress can be made. Then we may need to 
control various variables simultaneously so that interaction effects 
canbe OvSserved.. 

An earlier study, Amidon and Flanders (1961) provides an example. 
They measure the effect of direct and indirect teacher influence on 
dependent-prone students during the learning of geometry. Thus, they 
specified not only the teacher behavior ~- and this probably needs an 


even finer specification -- but also the particular type of student on 
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whom this behavior might have en effect as well as the subject matter 
area in which the relationship might be relevant. Their reseerch 
results tend to support their hypctheses. 

Weshburn end Heil (1960) have done extensive work on this problem, 
and this work is well worth noting because it represents the sort of 
research that I think will become more popular. Their hypcthesis was 
"that teachers who deal with children all day long throughout the year 
have a definite and determinable influence on the intellectual, social, 
end emotional growth of children and that this influence is conditioned 
by both the type of teacher and the kind of children with whom she is 
dealing. If we can categorize children and if we can distinguish among 
types of teachers, we should be able to determine what kinds of teachers 
have what kinds of effects on what kinds of children." 

Many findings have emerged from this study which is still going on, 
but one or two are of particular interest to us. The results verified 
the major hypothesis of the study--that different kinds of teachers fet 
varying amounts of achievement from different kinds of children. The 
self-controlling teacher got the most achievement from the several 
different kinds of children; the fearful teacher got the least achieve— 
ment. The turbulent teacher got almost as much achievement as the self- 
controlling teacher from children classified as conformers and strivers 
but less than half as much achievement from children classified as 
opposers and waverers. Although the fearful teacher got the greatest 
achievement with strivers, the amount of such achievement cid not differ 
appreciably from that obtained by the self-controlling teacher and the 


turbulent teacher. 
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In addition, turbulent students showed an inclination toward 
science and mathematics and achieved more markedly in these subjects 
with a turbulent teacher than with the self-controlling teacher. In 
selected areas fearful teachers have successful academic progress in 
the social sciences although these teachers are at the bottom in terms 
of general progress of students. Although self-controlling teachers 
were superior in obtaining academic achievement and social acceptance, 
children tended to be less free in expression of their feelings and 


less self-reliant. 


B. | What the Veacher is 

Though much work has been done in terms of relating personality 
variables to teaching, there is still much disagreement. What frequently 
heppens is that one piece of research is carried out and certain con— 
clusions are drawn from the data. When the same research is replicated 
by someone clse, the results are not the same. f would Like to 
illustrate the methodology of these studies by describing a teacher 
effectiveness study I carried out with Dr. N. lL. Gage in the San 
Francisco area. Our purpose was to find out what the correlates of 
efrective lecturing were. We used student raters to describe teachers 
of known effectiveness and without giving the technical details of the 
study, I would like to describe the results. 

We used videotaped lessons of over 40 teachers who were teaching 
two lessons in a Grade XII social studies class. The material on which 
they based their lectures was standard and each was given 15 minutes 
with his own class. The students were given a 10-item test on the 


material and thes} scores were used in a regression analysis to determine 
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a@ score by which teachers could be ranked. We found that there was 
considerable agreement between the way student raters ranked the teachers 
when they viewed them on videotape and the way our regression analysis 
ranked them. Our next job was to try to find the bases or clues which 
the raters used to make their decisions. We divided the teachers into 
two separate groups and chose for study a group who taught e lesson on 
Yugoslavia and one group that taught a lesson on Thailand. Separate 
groups of raters now observed each group of lecturers. They were asked 
to rank the teachers according to effectiveness and to state what 
qualities they thought made them good or poor. 

The results of the analysis of our data suggested that the most 
important aspects of effective explaining involved those aspects of the 
teacher's preparation and presentation which may be described as 
"cognitive" in that they involved teacher behaviors which required 
active thought regarding methodological procedures and substantive 
materials rather than behaviors related to the teacher's personality, 
voice, etc. Thus student judges described the better teachers as those 
who planned well, were well organized and prepared, spoke at an appro- 
priate cognitive level, covered the material well, etc. The poor 
teachers were described as generally lacking in these qualities. 
Furthermore, free-response items made by the raters indicated that vocal 
qualities and personality characteristics--described here as non- 
cognitive variables--did not generally distinguish between good and poor 
explainers. Categories such as "Enthusiastic," "Boring," and "Friendly- 
Warm" were not consistently related to the actual teacher scores in both 


samples, but the categories describinz the ability of the teacher to 
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deal with his task at an adequate -ccpgnitive’ bevelsidid discriminate 
consistently in both teacher samples. 

I think that generally these results agree with other findings, 
butiwe must note two important points. First of alijevhe findingseiwere 
derived from raters at the senior high school level where I think 
competence is of greater concern to’ students; and, secondly, teacher 
personality qualities may be more important to long-term motivation 
than to immediate test of achievement. 

Other studies have sought to relate specific teacher personality 
variables to specific student variables. These are considered only 
briefly here to represent studies to this area. Dixon and Morse (1961) 
studied the capacity of the teacher’) te empathize: Tests measuring the 
empathic potential of 97 student teachers: and ratings from overy2 ,000 
high school students showed significant correlations, suggesting that 
teachers rated as “better” have higher empathic potential as measured 
by the battery of tests given. Reed (1961) presents several findings 
related to teacher warmth. Pieneastnlinenby whichuresuited from ascdihlation 
of four previous studies tend to agree that teacher warmth is an 
important factor in comprehensive learnings and attitudinal change. 

The concept of an ideal teacher=-student relationship has also 
been investigated. Tyler (1964) took the view that teaching is primarily 
a matter of interpersonai relationships in which, by using appropriate 
techniques, leartiing can bé promoted by the Cont rod tot Canis t yy 6 Ene 
method used by Fiedler (1950) to obtain therapists’ concepts of the ideal 
therapeutic relationship wes applied to get a description of the ideal 
teacher-student relationship. Ten persons--9 professors in various 


fields and 1 medical doctor--performed a Q-sort of the 75 items of the 
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Fiedler scale, which had been adapted to suit the teaching situation. 
The 75 items of the scale describe 3 dimensions: communication, 
emotional distance, and status of the relationship between teacher and 
pupil--i.e., superior to, inferior to, or equal with the patient. 
Correlational and factorial analyses of the Q-sorts indicated consider- 
able agreement among raters as to what a good teacher-pupil relationship 
should be, regardless of background and training. Factor senalysiseied 
to the discovery of only one general factor, which accounted for 95% of 
the variance. This factor suggested that a good relationship involved 
good communication and emotionally close peer relationships. Rejection 
and feelings of superiority on the part of the teacher represent the 
least ideal teacher-pupil relationship. It was elso noted that items 
which represented an ideal teacher-pupil relationship were frequently 
the same items that represented the ideal therapeutic relationship. 
Leeds, Lovell, and Jensu (1965) took the problem of pupil-teacher 
relationship a step farther in order to study its effects on pupil 
achievement at sixth and ninth grade levels. To measure interpersonal 
relationships, they developed the Teacher-Pupil Relationship Inventory 
(T.R.P.I.), a 20-item scale for pupils. English teacherswere rated by 
845 Grade nines, and 644 Grade six pupils rated their teachers. 
Academic achievement was measured by the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development in Grade 9 and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills in Grade 6. 
High and low T.R.P.I. groups were set up and compared on the basis of 
the occupational status of the fathers. xX tests revealed no signif- 
icant differences between the groups. Analysis of covariance, 
controlling for intelligence, produced an F ratio Significant at the 


.05 level for sixth graders. No significance, however, was found at 
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the Grade 9 level. Several explanations for this difference are offered. 
Arithmetic problem-solving at the Grade 6 level appeared to account for 
a good deal of the difference and this aspect of achievement was not 
measured in Grade 9. Another explanation involves the possibility that 
dependency needs are different at these two levels--especially since 
Grade 6 pupils are with the same teacher all day. However, the authors 
maintain that the relationship is an important one, even at higher 

grade levels, because the high T.R.P.1. always had’ higher achievement 
scores and F values approached significance. This line of research, and 
the design used in this study, merit further consideration. 

These studies reflect the fact that we have a common idea as to 
what the teacher-pupil relationship should be, but since this represents 
only what any good interversonal relationship should be, it tells us 
little that is specific to teaching behavior. Studies are needed which 
show specificaily how teacher-pupil relationships differ from other 


relationships and how such differences relate to achievement. 


Factor Analytic Studies of Teacher Behavior 

A number of factor analytic studies have been carried out in order 
to group in some way the teacher variables which appear important to 
pupils. McBride (1964) points out that the concept of "good teacher" 
is, in the Brunerian sense, a disjunctive one--i.e., it is not based. on 
a core of universal common factors: hence, researchers should not proeeeed 
as if the criterial attributes are well known. Based on the theory of 
Berlyne (1960) concerning arousal induction and reduction, McBride tried 
to determine the cues to which pupils respond, particularly with refer- 


ence to pupil freedom in classroom participation and the constraining 
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aspects of classroom environment. It was predicted that any analysis 
of student responses would produce factors relevant to these two areas 
and thet changes due to maturity anc experience might influence the 
strength and incidence of these factors. Responses from 2023 pupils 
from Graces 3 to 9 to twenty questions rerardine classroom activity, 
impressions of classrocm interaction and inte personal relationships, 
and attituces toward work and attendance were factor analyzed. Five 
factors were found: (a) a general satisfaction factor; (b) a factor 
relating to restrictive or disciplinary aspects of the classroom; 
es) 2 participation factor, the components of which indicated concern 
with pupil participation in planning, group activities, etc.; (d) an 
avoidance factor, relating the question of what the school offered and 
ea student's desire to absent himself; and (e) a factor related to a 
student's doing his best. The major hypotheses thus received some 
support. The suggestion about developmental changes is not clearly 
supported but some interesting trends with respect to sex differences 
and.gnoup cohesiveness are noted. Interpretation of this date must 
teke into account the factor that the teachers used in the study were 
all in their first year of teaching and had been educated in similar 
programs in the same institution. Further exploration in this area 
would probably make use of groups dichotomized on some relevant variable. 
In a somewhat more direct approach to student rating of teacher 
effectiveness, Isaacson, et al., (1964) administered a 46-item question- 
naire, derived from a factor analysis of 145 items that hed been used in 
previous studies, to two groups of students in introductory psychology. 
The results were factor analyzed by semester and by sex. They found 


six factors which were consistent over semesters, groups, teachers, and 


sex, Pactor I, labelled Skill, appears to'rélate to general teaching 
skijlss-1.e,., putting "the teterial meoracs Imhan interestine way, stimu- 
latins intellectual curiosity, etc. It was highly correlated with 
responses to a question asking students to indicate an all-round 
evaluetion of the course. The authors surrest that a gocd deal of the 
weight placed on components of this factor represent the resiiiie cE 

the halo effect. Factor IIT, Overload, deals with the amount and dif- 
ficulty of work given by the teacher. ~ Factor? ITT, Structure» relraten 
to course organization and plenning; factor IV, Feedback, relates to 
teacher concern ebout pupil work; factor V, with Group Interaction, and 
factor VL, with Student=Teacher Rapport. 

Velaman and Peck (1963) used the Pupil Observation Survey, a 
38-item scale, to evaluate the behavior of 55 Junior “and “senior hign 
school student teachers over a period of three semesters. The 38 items 
loaded on 5 factors: I. friendly, cheerful, admired; II. poised and 
sow ledgeaplé: Ill. interesting, opeperred ear Strie; cConurol? and 
V. democratic procedure. Stasistical analyses revealed these factors 
To be COMstleny over bLime eid across veacher sex, 

I is interesting to note that the factors derived Irom these and 
similar studies différ little from each other, and in fact, may be 
closely related to those found by Ryans (1960) in his earlier studies 
even though they are based on different populations of teachers and 
pupils at different grade levels. The question arises ; then; “as to 
whether or not the appropriate factors have yet been applied to analyses 
of this kind. Once again it appears that we are “in need or amore 


productive theoretical formulation if factors significantly related GO 
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learning are to be found. Some sort of interaction model, amenable to 
multi-variate statistical analysis, which would juxtapose pupil factors, 


subject matter factors, teacher factors, etc., is required. 


Pupil Perception of Teachers 

Just as the teacher adjusts his actions on the basis of the way 
he perceives the learner, so the learner adjusts according to his 
perception of the desires of the teacher. Studies have shown thet 
students' ratings of their teachers correlate significantly with 
achievement, and, as a matter of fact, they also correlate with ratings 
made of teachers by principals and supervisors. 

In studying pupil perceptions of teachers, it seems necessary to 
take a multi-dimensional approach. Here again factor analysis is a 
useful tool. For example, Medley and Klein (1956) used a 47-item 
questionnaire for obtaining pupil descriptions of classroom teachers. 
Three dimensions were found: general approval of the teacher by his 
pupils (a halo factor), a factor indicating how much the teacher uses 
traditional classroom practices, and a factor indicating to what extent 
the teacher provides emotional support for pupils. Other studies 
support the idea that pupils perceive teachers along various dimensions. 
These frequently relate to such factors as the teacher's ability to 
present material clearly, teacher empathy, and some general motivational 
factor. 

Much of the work described above has been limited to college and 
high school students. Gage, however, has been concerned with children's 
perceptions at the elementary level. In a recent paper, Zwirner, et al, 


report a factor analytic study of 75 sixth grade classes. They suggested 
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Gia five aspects of teacher merit 


namely, affective merit, cognitive merit, disciplinary merig. 
innovative merit, and motivational merit--could be perceived 
by pupils and be separately measured) These may be Geocrived 
as characteristics of a teacher that (respectively) cause him 
to Me Perceived aq: 


1. Effective in helping the pupil sattefy-his-secral 
and emotional needs in the classroom, especially 
through the teacher's providing a warm and supportive 
personal relationship. 
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Effective in helping the pupil to achieve the cognitive, 
intellectual objectives of school subject-matter 
learning. 

3. Effective in maintaining an orderly classroom atmos- 
phere which is conducive to study and the learning 
process. 

h, Effective in stimulating, within his pupils, 6 desire 
to learn and interest in the subject matter which 
elicits effort in excess of the minimum requirement. 

5. Open to change or innovation in teaching methods. 

These statements seem to summarize the important aspects of 
teacher activity as they relate to pupil learning. 

In a more specific sense we can also look at what research tells 
us about the relationship between the teacher as a person and the 
effects on certain pupil characteristics and their development. Since 
8 great .many.of these idéas are in the public dotieiny I want ve cover 
them quickly; and so L will probably not bé.t6G cléar. 

Bruner (1960) makes a case for the Discovery Method of teaching 
when he refers to the Hypothetical Mode of instruction as opposed to 
the Expository Mode. Such an approach is based on the belief the 
children will be more highly motivated--that is, intrinsically--when 
learning becomes an adventure. It also assumes that pupils will feel 


venturesome only when they are secure in the belief that their work 


will not be negatively evaluated by others. Now the teacher who is 
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authoritarian by neture or training will not find himself very comfort- 
able in this classroom setting. There is no room here for the benevolent 
despot. At the same time, I do not think we can throw out extrinsic 
motivation as a device to foster curiosity in the classroom. The case 
for this is most aptly made by Friedlander (1965) when he points out 

that many of the materials currently in use do not really lend themselves 
to a full-scale Discovery approach. 

I think we must view with extreme caution the notion that 
curiosity and the spontaneous desire to learn can by themselves 
generate the disciplined attention and motivation that are 
required if students are to master the increasing content of 
expanding school curricula. We are probably on safer ground 
for the present if we continue to make cereful classroom use 
of such extrinsic incentive and reward systems as approval, 
the achievement motive, social support from the teacher as 
well as from peers, and possibly even the device of special 
privileges, in addition to the intrinsically rewarding effect 
of learring for its own sake. 

I think the case for the importance of certain kinds of teacher- 
pupil relationships has been well made by the researchers. What can 
we say in a practical sense, about the development of such a relation- 
ship?’ “Firsteof all, 71 should like to reiterate what I have said at the 
outset--namely, that I think the best way to look at the education of 
children is to view it as adjustment in the sense the education is both 
exposure to the environment and a means of providing children with 
heuristics for dealing with that environment. Then it seems to me that 
the teacher's role is best seen as that of a personal psychological 
force in a helping relationship. How can we help student teachers and 
teachers-in-service to develop this helping relationship? 

First of all, we can see the teacher as communicator with both a 


sending and receiving role. The work of Flanders and his associates 


in the field of interaction analysis has well demonstrated the fact 


that in most classrooms the teacher does most of the sending and con- 
sequently does little receiving. It is my belief, end that of manyrof 
my colleagues, that courses in Communications and experience in conduct- 
ing interaction anelysis with correlated practice in conduetingigroup 
discussions end other punil-oriented classroom activites is a necessity 
in any teacher training progrem. 

secondly, the teacher is in control of the classroom envirciment. 
It has often been observed that a difference exists between upper and 
lower level classrooms in terms of pupil interest, willingness and 
spontaneity. In the upper grades there appears to be competitaen bet— 
ween teachers and students for control. There seems to be good evidence 


that this resistance on the part of students from upper grades is an 


She 


outcome of the usual teacher-pupil relationship which has developed over 
thevyears.7 The findings of Hughes, et al (1959) support this hypothesis: 


The moss conclusive and persuasive functions performedsby 
the teachers were in the category of Controlling. The teachers 
directed the children in what they should do and how they 
Should do it; what they shoulc answer and how they should 
answer. The extent to which children can explore ideas, reach 
out in their experience and on their own, is very limited under 
controls of the kind presently exercised. . . The excessive 
use of Dominative Functions were demonstrated by the fact that 
80 percent of all records showed that the teachers were domina- 
tive in over 50 per cent of their total teaching @cus 2. ... 
approximately three-fourths of the teachers had hO or less per 
cent of their total teaching acts Integrative .... 


Flanders (1959), whose work has already been mentioned, has also 


demonstrated the relationship between teacher classroom methods and 


such factors as student attitudes and mMovlvation. 


- - . The combined teacher profile for the class whose 
attitudes (scores) were significantly higher in the dimensions 
f liking the teacher, wanting to do schoolwork, feeling that 
rewards and punishments are fair, and feeling fairly independent 
of the teacher .. . show that in classrooms in which students 
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have more desirable attitudes toward their teacher and 

schoolwork the students elso have a greater opportunity 

to express their own ideas and feelings and the teacher 

tends more often to ask questions, to work with ideas 

suggested by students, to praise or encourage student 

action, and to accept and clarify feeling tone in a non- 

threatening manner. In those classrooms in which 

attitudes are less desirable, the teacher spends more of 

his time lecturing and . .. +. gives more directions and 

criticisms. 

. It isa bit shocking to realize that the: best 
prediction for approximately 100 social studies class- 

rooms in Minnesota is that the teacher uses less than 

three percent praise and encouragement, or less than five 

per cent of his talking time reacting to and using ideas 

that students initiate 

Bowers ane Soar (1964) point out that one of the greatest paradoxes 
in our school system arises because the school is highly restrictive 
in nature while at the same time paying lip service to the ideal of 
teaching. 

If it is true that children learn by experience, it seems 
curious indeed that the vehicle through which they are 
presumed to learn democratic procedures should itself be 
autocratic in operation. 

In their own research they set out to study the influence of 
teacher personality and the effectiveness of laboratory training in 
human relations as factors in determining classroom methods and emo- 
tional climate. They found that teacher personality characterized by 
confidence, self-assurance and skill in establishing harmonious working 
and social relationships with other people promoted greater self- 
direction and pupil-participation by the students. 

The authors conclude that the personality of the teacher is an 
important basis for selection. 

Finally, the teacher is the person responsible for the mental 


health of his pupils. If we can accept Erickson's (1959) hypothesis 


that the child passes through an identity crisis in his early teens, and 
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thet how he passes this crisis denenés on how he solved prcblens 37 
earlier .~oars | weocreateimr new burden for athe elementary teacher. 
Development in leter years denends unon the child's basic belief in his 
own competence. -This' places) the-child whe is»not matriculation material 
in @ learnings? dflemmas Tfthelas to mainiada iis feeline of eccompetence, 
he must-split his emotional life from hie "intellectiwel) 1ifec.etne 
teacher whe represents the intellectual side of develoonent then becomes 
even more removed from the ichilds, In highermerades this prebilen is 
increased by departmentelization in which subject ratter becomes the 
important part of learning. (In our cage open—area elementary echools 
may have this effect). Further evidence of this problem is found in 
our testing procedures, for we frequently hear educators refer to the 
cognitive domain of Bloom's Taxonomy, but seldom do we hear of anvone 
measuring accomplishments in the affective domain. What this all meens 
is that the teacher must somehow bridge the gap between mentel Cis- 
cipline and emotional growth. The interaction between teacher activity 
and what goes on in the child at the feeling level needs much further 
study. ic is my feeling that most of the eerly learning at the elem 
entary school level is of an emotional nature and I really don't think 
we know how to achieve it or how to measure it. 

In conclusion, I should like to take just a little time to spell 
out one point of view which is being popularized by people such as 
Rogers (1958) end Combs (1965). This view has as its central principle 
the belief that the teacher uses himself as an instrument in helping 
the pupil toward self fulfillment. The approach is particularly useful 


when we speak in terms of child-centered learning in which S-R explana- 


tions have not been as useful as some had hoped they would be. The 
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basic view of this group--whom we may label perceptual-existentialists-- 
is that all behavior is the direct result of perceptions at the moment 
of behaving. Thus if we wish to change a behavior, it will be necessary, 
first of all, to change the perceptions underlying the behavior. In 

the training of teachers this would mean that we change our emphasis 

from a competence approach and the teaching of subject matter to a 
perceptual approach where the emphasis is upon understanding self and 
others. Combs (1965) concludes: 

All this mears that teacher education must be deeply concerned 
about the developing self of the fledgling teacher. How a teacher 
behaves after he leaves the portals of his college will be very 
largely determined by how he has learned to see himself and his 
relationships to his students, his subject matter, and to the pro- 
fession of teaching itself. Teacher education must thus become as 
student-centered as we have hoped the teachers we are currently 
producing would be in their own classrooms. 

Combs goes on to conclude that the effective use of self must 
become the goal of teacher education and to describe the helping rela- 
tionship as it applies to teachers. He also cites evidence to show that 
the helping relationship is similar even across professional situations—— 
that is, it is seen as similar by counselors, psychotherapists, teachers, 


etc. As 3 result of various research studies, Combs and his associates 


have concluded that adequate preparation in at least five areas of 





perceptual organization are required in order to produce an effective 


teacher: 


1. Rich, extensive, and available perceptions about his subject 
field 

2, Accurate perceptions about what people are like 

Perceptions of self leading to adequacy 

Accurate perceptions about the purpose and process of 

learning 

5. Personal perceptions about appropriate methods for carrying 
out his purposes. 
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SOME PROPOSITIONS ON EDUCATION 


AND THE DISCIPLINES 


by 
Drv Louis J: Rubin 
Director 
Centre for Coordinated Education 


University of California 


Social we humans are, by nature and by necessity, and it is to 
satisfy this nature as well as to utilize this necessity that we 
educate the young in the first place, whether in French, in mathematics, 
or in the studies and sciences which record the sequences and con- 
sequences of man's sojourn upon earth. We teach because man, newly 
born, must learn anew to cope with his physical environment and with 
other men who share it. We teach the social studies and sciences because 
no study has more direct applicability to the critical problems of survival. 
The curriculum - as a body of knowledge - was created primarily for the 
purpose of educating children to be responsible citizens. Today the 
exigencies of our world suggest that we must go beyond and behind the 
original concept of such an education - beyond, to the social necessities 
of responsible humanity rather than the rishts of citizenship alone, and 
behind, to the original meaning of social - the phenomena of groups, of 
man among men, and all that is implied in interaction, conflict and 


cooperation. 
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The body of the emerging public school curriculum has both these 
cdimensions. Its skeleton is a structural synthesis of social knowledge 
produced by scholars and scientists; its heart is the applicability of 
this knowledge not only to the present world but to that of the future. 
Curriculum effectiveness depends heavily upon the production of materials 
which perrit the teacher already at work to master and absorb the new 
amalgams of content, process and values. The old body is not being 
abandoned: it is being fattened, splinted, renovated, and revitalized, 
and it is important that the teacher realize this. Geography, history, 
and good citizenship remain the same. It is our view of them which is 
different and, rightly, altered to center about man's social aspects 
and all that links him to other men in other times and places. In 
essence, the new curriculum makes use of social ideas which are 
consciously anthropocentric rather than centered around one culture or 
one society. It employs heuristic processes which involve the child, 
which make him do the work and receive the profit, and which engrave 
the experience (and the process by Pele Se became an experience) upon 
has personality. 

As with the child, so with the teacher. Curriculum change which 
is functional depends upon the involvement of teachers, their acceptance 
of curricular goals, and their sense of discovery regarding new materials 
and methods. "Wonders are many," said Sophocles, "and none is more 
wonderful than man." The teacher who does not experience this sense of 
wonder and convey it has failed his students, and the curriculum which 


makes tedium of high drama has failed the teacher. Substantive content 
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and intellectual processes involving the use of logic or reason, even 
in affective areas, must be experienced, understood, and internalized 
by the teacher. It may be a truism, indeed, that the teacher learns 
in the process of teaching, but without his active involvement and his 
own sense of excitement regarding the task, the teacher may forget - 
to cite yet another Whiteheadism - that "There is only one subject 
matter for education, and it is life in all its manifestations." 

Much of the discussion about teaching has dwelt upon the most 
desirable relationship between content and process. In arguing for 
greater emphasis on process, attention has frequently been drawn to 
the rapid obsolescence of specific items of fact, to the drawbacks of 
an arbitrary and sometimes capricious division of knowledge, and to 
the notion that schooling cannot anticipate the lifelong learning the 
student will need and he therefore must acquire long lasting inquiry 
skills that make him self-directive in his continuous search for 
understanding. 

Two things can be said about this. First, the importance of 
teaching process does not hang on its usefulness in learning the 
disciplines; it hangs on its utility as an intellectual tool. Ina 
word, process is more an end in itself than a means to an end. The 
child must know that he is learning to use a process, and as he learns 
he must become aware of what the process is good for and of the 
conditions under which it can be used. As a case in point, if an 
eighth grade student is using analysis to learn something about, say, 


the allocation of resources, his experience with the analytic method 
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is probably of more general worth than his experience with the idea of 
allocation. In the vast majority of classrooms, unhappily, content is 
the thing and processes are accompanying gadgets - like the key that 
opens the sardine can. 

Second, because the imprecision of pedagogy will continue to be 
a vexing problem in school improvement for a long +ime to come, 2b is 
proposed that the teaching of process be made a specific classroom 
objective, that the assessment of the student's achievement with 
respect to process skills and understanding of substantive content be 
measured separately, and that the processes to be taught span a broad 
range of thinking modes characteristic of the particular discipline. 
If masteryot specific intellectual processes is not taken as a precise 
target in the classrocm and evaluated behaviorally, the opportunity to 
develop the learner's inherent intelligence is greatly reduced. 
Similarly, if clear distinctions are not made between the process which 
is to be introduced in the lesson and the content ideas which are to be 
exercised in the lesson, precise instruction is difficult and an accurate 


analysis of the results is impossible. 


ay: 

In the recent past, curricular reform elsewhere in the instructional 
program has made it possible to study the art of innovation and the 
phonomena of school change. ‘The study offers some basis for predicting 
difficulties in curriculum dissemination. It seems clear that change of 


any megnitude, if not so difficult as the proverbial camel passing 
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through the eye of a needle, will nevertheless be a complex and uncertain 
process. 

The emerging public school curriculum is based chiefly on a new 
mixture of subject matter and reasoning skills. Without massive retrain- 
ing, it is questionable whether the teacher - particularly in the 
elem2ntary school - will be able to deal effectively with such a 
curriculum. The hallmark of the new approach lies with its use of 
analytical modes of thinking and in the structural organization of the 
ideas introduced. Analytical thinking, with its inherent demand for a 
reflective pedagogical style, is exceedingly difficult for teachers to 
cope with. Indeed, it is one of the important distinctions between the 
able and the inept classroom teacher. 

Moreover, it is a rare teacher who will have adequate command of 
the substantive ideas involved, derived as they are from the major 
disciplines of knowledge An effective teacher must know more than 4 
crude assemblage of basic ideas. Beyond the concepts and generalizations 
associated with the geography of population, for example, there are fine 
points which will come up in a well-taught lesson. 

The experience of reforms in science, mathematics, and English has 
demonstrated that bad teaching can abuse, distort, and even destroy the 
value of a good learning program. It is therefore proposed that the 
designers of new programs anticipate such difficulties and, to the 
extent possible, incorporate compensating mechanisms. At the same time, 
those who work at the business of school improvement can also anticipate 


the difficulties of change and seek correctives. In particular, we can 
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begin to familiarize teachers with the literature of man's accumulated 
knowledge, with strategies for teaching intéllectual skills, endiwith 


rational approaches to treating values in the classroom. 
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Under the traditional rubric of the curriculum, courses conjoined 
subject matter (however limited), activities, and values which, unkindly 
but accurately, were little more than chauvinistic indoctrination. 
However, there was - at least intended - a fusion of ideas illuminating 
Significant societal relationships. Present concentration of attention 
on the separate disciplines, if continued, may trap us into overlooking 
these relationships. A structure which is only internal to each dis- 
cipline and which overlooks the importance of connective tissue to 
integrete ideas, clearly will fall short of what the teacher needs. How 
can the student understand government without understanding law as a 
kind of social control? How can he understand social contrel without 
the perspectives of anthropology and scciology - the cultural variance 
of norms of behavior and sanctions which reward or punish? — How? cant’ he 
understand economics or political systems without the concept? of social 
institutions? Or the implications of geography without anthropology, 
demography, economics, and history to clarify linkages between peoples 
and resources? How can he understand resources per se if he fails to 
learn thet it is man himself who, throughout the course of history, has 


made them such? 
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Knowledge has always been for the sake of man, his survival, and 
the grace and joy which entice him to want to survive. It has been said, 
aptly, that the chief distinction between education and training is that 
the former increases intellectual options, while the latter reduces them. 
Knowledge is functional insofar as it permits man to better his present 
and control his future, neither of which ends are likely to be served 
by the discrete packaging of content or concepts within disciplines. 

The new structure of instructional content must be of a body, not a bone. 

The social sciences are of tremendous importance in schooling 
because they so directly articulate the measure of man. It is their 
business to depict man and society in all their infinite postures. Thus 
it is through his encounter with the disciplines that the student must 


come to grips with his universe. 


IV. 


Three other interrelated aspects of the emerging curriculum may 
warrant attention. First, while the new content is admittedly a sharp 
departure from existing programs, it may not be nearly radical enough. 
The most logical interface of the disciplines which feed the curriculum 
is in their collective ability to prepare the student for the different 
world that lies ahead. If the curriculum is to make a difference in 
the lives of our youth - as individuals doing things - its content must 
be bent to fit the matters that will be of genuine relevance. Should 
the fundamental ideas of a discipline not be of equal relevance, we may 


once again sacrifice potency for coverage. The chances are that a 
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closer relationship between the events of the classroom and life outside 
will depend on a far greater break with traditional subject matter than 
we now contemplate. 

Second, our treatment of values in the classroom may deal with 
moral questions closer to our own hearts than those of the Young.’*"Youth, 
beceuse its vision is less jaded than ours, may have a surer sense of 
the coming issues of importance than we. Certainly, their present 
attitudes would seem to indicate that the values we sought to inculcate 
are of little real significance to them now. The young appeer to 
envision a different sort of life - one in which the determination of 
appropriate behavior is an intensely personal thing. Their concern 
seems less with the middle-class conceptions of right and wrong than 
with the fundamental problems of existence which give rise to the empti- 
ness, frustration, loneliness, alienetion, and meaninglessness that 
distill The humenvapiri a 

Third, despite its inevitability, the life that is ahead may not 
be to our liking. We may be called upon to relinquish the notion that 
the young must learn only what the old know, and to acknowledge that 
authority - in its classical sense - can no longer be the basis of 
interaction between generations Welt is Likely thetain any authentic 
discussion of values in the classroom, teachers will be required to 


deal with questions which they neither understand nor find comfortable. 


All knowledge is a form of belief. Beliefs serve to place the 
world where it is, to identify objects, ideas, and feelinssabout which 
there is agreement and the actions which are appropriate towarc them. 
Values are tne filters through which beliefs are passed; they represent 
the activation of both the cognitive and the affective domains. 
Cognitive functioning is not apart from affective functioning. One is 
the counterpart of the other; they have a one-to-one relationship. 
Feeling is a part of believing and knewing which expresses itself in 
attitudes representing a state of preparedness of set. Attitudes are 
values made behavioral in a specific time and situation. 

Values have their genesis in the cognitive process; they serve as 
a relational linking between objects and concepts. Perceived, the 
value of an object or process becomes intuitively or consciously, part 
of the concept of it. Values are not attained by thinking through. 

On the contrary, thinking is done by means of the system of values we 
possess, for such a system is - in Allport'st accurate phrase -- 
"meanings perceived as related to the self." The raw material of 
thought - our sensory data - is sorted out by values. Some years ago 


abate, studied a group of children to test whether what they saw was 
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affected by what they valued. He used both grey cardboard discs and 
coins for the experiment. The children "saw" the coins as larger than 
the cardboard dises and the more valuable of the coins as larger than 
the less valuable. Like objects, action is perceived and interpreted 
on the basis of values: the Maori who values friendship will not find 
the same meaning in a situation as an American who values individualis™ 
and upward mobility. 

Values as the bases of conscious or unconscious choice direct our 
thoughts into certain channels. They label, as Whitehead said, “matters 
of importance” as opposed to matters of mere fact - define, limit, and 
delineate them. By providing an orientation toward perception and 
knowledge, they determine indeed, whether a thought will be thought , 
whether an experience will be perceived and the stimuli received, as 
well as how 1t will be perceived, that is, positively or negatively. 

The tendency to value, either positively or negatively, is accom- 
panied by a cognitive structure which es made up of beliefs about the 
object. Whether one values, how one values, and how strongly one values 
are ell correlated with the content of the associated cognitive structure. 
Human emotion and reason together are a complex set of interactions. 
Langer? believes that cognition should be subsumed under feeling. 

"Value exists only where there is consciousness. Where nothing is felt, 


q 


nothing matters." When feeling has been acquired, es6., Drade, Sociauas 





Langer, Suzanne. Mind: An Essay on Human Feelings. Vol. 1. 
Baltimore: Jchns Hopkins University Press, 1967. 
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available beliefs will rationalize it (the affect), e.g., "Black is 
beautiful.” They will serve to translate, intercrate, assimilate, and 
accommodate these feelings into the cognitive schemata of the person. 
In this way, attitudes ond values born of feeling build an intellectual 
structure and, in return, are supported by its scaffolding. 

Values are the stuff that thought is made of. How one feels about 
something and how strongly and in what order of importance among the 
saliencies of life is inextricably interwoven with the cognitive use 
that is made of it, the map of reality which is each person's view of 
the universe. Structurally, the map changes as the child matures; its 
conceptual foundations move from specificity, concreteness, and immediecy 
to the more abstract and remote. 

Values are part of the reception we afford facts. What shoulc be 
true is never completely separated from what is so, but truth anc 
falsity =rthetuis, béeliefs'-,are avpartyof values: subject! to empirical 
verification in a particular society at a particular time and place. 
Under most circumstances, the more strongly values are held, the most 
likely it is that statements which express them will be considered to 
be faeetss pea piert cites the example that teachers had a hard time 
discriminating belief from fact when their democratic values were 
embodied in the statement. "The American form of government may not 


be perfect but it is the best type of government yet devised by men." 
i ee a ear re 


Zeigler, Harmon. The Political Life of American Teachers. 
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Why do we worry about the influx of information which TV has 
brought? It is accompanied by attitudes and value components. Meaning- 
ful information is never pure. Certain books and courses are feared 
or rejected because of the intuition that facts are also attitudes or 
that an emotional response may lead to belief - that is, the cognitive 
acceptance wr information: Rokeach? has shown that people with closed 
belief systems avoid receiving facts (information) from authoritative 
sources; because of their values, they refuse to admit the materials 
they need to adjust their thinking. "Ethnic prejudice and/or authori- 
tarianism are significantly related to rigidity, concreteness, and 
harrowness of thinking and problem-solving, to premature closine ror 
perception, and to distortion of memory." j 

Values describe for us what we accept or reject as appropriate 
thoughts or behavior toward other people or objects. Expressed, they 
serve to define for ourselves what we are, for others, what we would 
like ourselves and ours world to’ hevand;jatvléastiin part, what we 
actually believe it to be. Mutual social values are the common property 
of the group. They define the group and its members and provide the 
overlap in reality which is standardized. Values which are shered 
provide a common cognitive framework of reference for perception?’ and 


preference which is the foundation of understanding among people. 


' 


a Rokeach, Milton. The Open and Closed Mind. New York: 


Basic Books, 1960. 
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Orthodoxy — whether it stems from tradition, habit, «or doctrine = 
defrauds the synergy by constricting the meens through which the 
organization functions. When one contrasts education's objectives and 
the totality of its available means - human, environmental, technical - 
it is at cnce apparent that there is an extraordinary waste of potential 
resource as the organization seeks to realize its goals. The explanation 
is rooted, more than anywhere else, in custom and convention. There is 
a sort of massive “mental set" permeating the school's operation, 
evidenced not only in such commonly discussed fetters as the grouping 
of learners, the standard value system, the static treatment of content, 
and archaic teaching methodology, but as well in a host of interstitial 
relationships within the organization itself. 

We are victimized by orthodox conceptions about what a teacher 
ought to do, about how a principal ought to work with his staff, about 
the distribution of authority in a school, about channels of communica- 
tion, about the placement of responsibility, and even about the student's 
role in the learning process. Orthodoxy, in this sense, is antithetical 
to self-renewal, and without self-renewal the synergy is debilitated. 

For the component elements of a system to mesh effectively there must 

be a constant effort to identify undermining impediments through a 
relentless matching of targets and the provisions for their achievement, 
and a parallel effort to generate compensating new procedures. Put 
succintly, the school must continuously measure the validity of its 


objectives and alter teaching, materials, organization, and operating 
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procedures as often as the work toward the objectives requires. To 
accomplish this it must be willing to rid itself of whatever is merely 
orthodoxy, and it must continually create new problems to be solved by 


its own machinery. 
Wil. 


Changing an institution in any real way is a long, slow, laborious 
process. Yet institutions do change. Along with governments and churches, 
schools change - painfully, creakingly. Institutions change because 
the people which comprise them change. In education, attitudes and aims 
are clarified or shift in emphasis; older methods are modified and new 
curricula are adopted, not without conflict and discomfort. Whole 
academic areas - science, math, and English - have already been enlarced 
and re-structured, in the long run probably more by evolution than 
revolution and today the sccial sciences are undergoing a similar devel- 
opment and gestation. How, then, can we assist this institutional change? 
How, using the information gained during the installation of other 
modified curricula, can we assist at the birth of the new social sciences? 
We have done it before; it ought to be easier this time. 

What of the baby being born? What is its heredity? Into what 
environment will it arrive? Like the biological event we are using for 
a metaphor here, we can predict from known, observable data certain 
aspects of the curriculum we await. For one thing, we expect that it 
will be multidisciplinary - that is, that it will encompass not only 


psychology, sociology, anthropology, geography, political science, 
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history and economics, but also that it will cross barriers tradition- 
ally set between the natural and the social sciences and will inelude 
relationships between other life, matter, energy and man. Physical and 
humen resources, for instence, will be defined in terms cf their man- 
made value. Adaptation to environment will be shown to be both cultural 
and biological. The shape of the earth's surface and the location, 
position, and situation of places recorded on maps will be given the 
meanings which man hes assigned to them. In short, more of man's 
knowledge than ever before will be sorted and classified into the 
retaining; relating files of the social science curriculum. 

Secondly, we expect that the revised curriculum will be not just 
sefitvemibut that Tt’ wild, in“fact, have an organization which ms 
logical and integral. It will probably be conceptual in nature, that 
is, based upon a limited number of fundamental ideas. At this point - 
because our baby is so new - it seems more than a little likely that 
the concepts which are selected at the outset of the curriculum may 
be the first word and not the last. That shouldn't trouble us, for 
we expect further development and insight as materials are handled in 
a new context. At any rate, whatever basic concepts are chosen may 
be organized structurally into a taxonomy developed horizontally through 
the disciplines and vertically thrcugh increasing levels of complexi- 
ty for the maturing child whose knowledge deepens and widens. 

Finally, the method of the new curriculum - its operational 
approach - will be intrinsic to the materials which are meant to be 


taught. Discovery or inquiry - that is, the heuristic process - will 
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be integrated so thoroughly that, in the words of Mary Parker Follett, 
method and material become "a unity which is not the result of an 
interweaving, but is the interweaving. Unity is always a process, but 
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The social sciences must consist of ways to learn 
as welltas things Go lear - 

Here, then, are the likely attributes of our infant curriculum: 
its character will be multidisciplinary, conceptual, and heuristic. 
It will deal with man properly set as the center of his world and man 
among men, not narrowly in the usual sense of interaction, but as 
George Homans wrote, in the sense of individual activity, group 
interaction, and sentiments - the attitudes and feelings which men 
experrence:. 

Nowtif im due course, ourvexpectatiicns ere fuai vite wand we 
become the proud adoptive possessors of this child, what are we to do 
with it? Perhaps we had better leave the metaphor behind at this 
Pome Tour "sirPiculum is likely te ve re but not foetal and our 
problem is that we want to put it to work immediately in an environ- 
ment which is congenial and fruitful both. How can this be done? 

Hilda Taba once wrote that a "systematic approach on initiating 
curriculum change encompasses also human engineering - a strategy of 
modifying attitudes, controlling human factors, and building human 
relations.” She was referring to the development of curricula in 
general, to change in content and Satan and the methods by which 


improvement could be intiated on the basis of classroom data. The 


same statement, however, applies equally well, at the other end of the 
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line, to the installation of a curriculum that has been developed, 
tested, and disseminated. Once the value of an innovation is accepted 
theoretically, the emotional climate must be modified so that change 


on the grass-roots level will not only be possible, but comfortable. 
VACDL 


What has been said in the seven preceding sections is perhaps the 
long way to arrive at the contribution the disciplines can make to 
educational aims. I cannot help but feel, however, that the ideas set 
forth are not only germane but essential to the final argument. the 
disciplines are the raw material from which we can begin to fashion 
our aims. Thus they constitute the point of departure. To employ 
them wisely, however, we must draw not only on their substantive 
content but on their inherent logic. It is this "logic" that will 
permit us to cope with the unmanageable quantity of man's accumulated 
knowledge. The disciplines, then, are one source of content. But 
the processes through whicn they are taught and learned are another, 
equally important, source. These processes are the best safeguard 
against the ancient dictum that "education is what you have left after 
you have forgotten whet you have learned.” And for the third source 
we must turn to our changing world, to all the menifestations of a 
pudding social crisis. 

The more thoughtful of our alienated youth find fault with our 
generation for its obsession with the material, for its Leck ‘of 


involvement in constructive social action, for its conforming, 
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thoughtless dedication to tradition and middle-class morality, for 
its distortion of human individuality and, heaviest charge of all, for 
its passive acceptance of the present state of man. 

We must somehow try to make today's student aware of the 
unfinished business of democracy. Unemployment and poverty remain 
formidable problems. Human rights are not yet a reality for all men. 
The breach between black and white represents a multilateral dilemma, 
involving class and income as well as color, which probably will not 
be overcome in our generation or even in the next. Nonetheless, there 
is work to be done, and the only workers available are now in the 
classrooms. A startling proportion of the pupils have shown themselves 
ready for a leadership which has been slow to emerge. There is 
idealism waiting to be kindled, enthusiasm waiting to be channeled, 


energy ready for release. 
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AIMS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


by 
N. M. Purvis 
Associate Professor of Education 


University of Alberta 


Review of Aims 

The conference which we are concluding this afternoon was convened 
by the Department of Education of the Government of Alberta to attempt 
to find answers to certain issues which had been raised by the Elementary 
School Curriculum Committee. While a number of issues were raised, 
including articulation between elementary and secondary schooling, the 
need to bring to the public an awareness of the importance of elementary 
education, the conference has addressed itself mainly to a consideration 
of the distinctive aims of the elementary school. People attending the 
conference represented a broad spectrum of professional and lay groups, 
representing widely dispersed geographical areas. 

What the presently accepted aims are and what they should be were 
explored within the context of history, basic assumptions and concepts, 
societal trends and needs, cultural influences, intellectual development, 
personal relationships and the learning process, as well as the con- 
tribution of the disciplines. A.series of excellent papers prepared by 
experts in various disciplines provided these contexts. The position 
paper provided by the Curriculum Branch at the outset of the conference 


states Goodlad's three levels of decision making, societal, institutional 


2) woe 


and instructional. What we have attenpted to do, then, is to evaluate 
aims in the various contextsreferred to earlier and in terms cf societal 
decision at the provincial level. Each paper was followed by the 
participants of the conference dividing into groups of about 12 each to 
discuss the paper, to formulate questions which were submitted to a panel 
at the end of each day and to provide reactions to aims "as they are" 
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and "as they should be.” While deliberations by any group of people 
invariably becomes involved with ends and means, and with decision making 
at all levels, it seems wise to emphasize a limitation of the purposes OL 
this conference: the consideration of ends (aims) as they relate to 
decision making at the provincial level (societal) both with respect to 
what they are and what they should be. Also discussed was the question 
of what can be done at the provincial level to facilitate progress from 
“what is" to "what should be” in the aims of elementary education. 

Most people acquainted with elementary education in Alberta would 
tend to categorize curriculum aims in re province according to certain 
periods. It would be an obvious conclusion to some, that the enterprise 
program introduced in 1936 must have constituted a major revision of eims. 
Even the word "Enterprise" had an Alberta origin which would seem to 
represent a major breakthrough in curriculum. On the contrary, however, 
Dr. Hodgson's exhaustive research and careful summary of the history of 
aims of education in the geographical area now known as Alberta, suggests 
thet "aims for each child have changed ae less in eighty-four years than 
most of us would like to think." While with the passage of time some aims 
have disappeared, some have been added, others have had a change in emphasis 


and still others have been re-interpreted, the intellectual, personal, 


social, and vocational aims have remained relatively constant. 
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But, obviously, society has changed significantly in 80 years. We 
have developed from a frontier community to a predominately industrial 
type of society, from a mainly rural to an urben nation, from a popula- 
tion of predominately farmers and farm laborers to one of increasing 
numbers of skilled industrial workers. It would ceem reasonable to 
assume that the educationel needs of the iné@ividual have not remeined 
constant over this period of time and through these changes in, the saoure 
of society itself. In addition to these changes, Dr. Hodgson brought 
to our attention, in the panel discussion, the fact that a government 
was elected in 1922 which was dedicated to relating education more 
directly to rural Alberta. Over the same decades learning theory has 
gone through a number of phases, mentel discipline, stimulus-response 
end Gestalt. In 1945 chenges of personnel in the Curriculum Branch of 
the Department of Education brought along a whole new approach to 
curriculum development throuch the initiation of an extensive organization 
of committees and subcommittees, involving teachers, superintendents , 
university representatives and lay people. In spite of these changes, 
societal, political and organizational, Dr. Hodgson reported that aims 
for each child had changed very little in 80 years. 

What are we to assume, then, if Dr. Hodgson's statement about 
relatively minor changes is true? Does a statement of aims this broadly 
conceived make it possible to: 


1. Adapt the actual means of obtaining those aims to suit 
a changing society without chenging the aims? 


2, Exert pressures on the school in the local community 
and at the provincial level which cuarantee that the 
school will reflect the needs of that society regard- 
less of how sims are stated? 
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On the other hand, does it mean that such @ statement of aims is a wasted 
effort for those who develop it and an ignored bit of window dCressing 
to those who might use it? Dr. Byrne's reference to many similarities 
between aims expressed in the Hall-Dennis Report ae those listed in 
Dr. Hodgson's paper provides additional evidence to support some of 
these possibilities. Does this mean that statements of aims, if they 
change so little, serve little or no useful purpose: Dr. Beck suggests 
that they do serve a number of useful purposes. Statements of aims, he 
says, will, of necessity, be incomplete and biased but should form an 
integral. part of any educational activity. Such statements provide a 
reference point for teachers when they wish to examine aims with respect 
LO? 

- emphasis which will be given 

- the degree to which each will be developed 

= clarifying the diréction intended 
If we accept the assumption that the whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts there is another reason for the existence of statements of 
aims. Listing these aims helps us to realize they are not independent 
entities but rather indicate where gaps occur and where significant 
relationship of reinforcement exist. 

While Dr. Beck cautions against the use of public opinion to deter- 
mine aims because of the possible unreliability of the instrument, the 
difficulty of incorporating the results into educational theory and the 
possibly mistaken assumptions of the public, two such surveys, one a 
replica of the other, have been conducted in Alberta in the last eleven 
years. The findings of these surveys should prove interesting to this 


group. 


According to the survey taken in 1969, the public thinks schocls 
should first provide for the development of the basic tools for acquiring 
and communicating knowledge - the 3 r's. This was followed by the 
responsibility to develop a desire to learn more - the inquiring mind. 
task 3..tne habit of figuring. things out. for one's self,,;ranked.third, 
The ability to live and work with others was ranked fourth. Providing 
a sense of right and wrong - a moral standard of behavior, and develop- 
ing an emotionally stable person, able to cope with situations, were 
fifth and sixth, respectively. 

The main difference between the results of the 1969 survey and the 
results of the survey in 1958 is that the former shows an increased 
interest on the part of the public in "the ability to live and work with 
others" and "an emotionally stable person, able to cope with situations." 
Admitting Beck's concerns about the use of public opinion surveys, it 
would seem useful, both to curriculum departments end teachers, to know 


how the public views the relative importance of aims. 


Societal Needs and Trends 

Rach) day of thie conference: was planned tomexami he one pert, crete 
program. Day One was to provide a history of aims of Alberta education, 
to look at these aims in a present perspective and in terms of some basic 
assumptions and concepts. This might well be considered the "in-put" 
relative to the "what is" of the aims of education. In order to speculate 
on the "what should be" aspects of these aims each of the remaining deys 
of the conference explored one aspect of the problem. Day Two concerned 


itself with societal needs and culturel influences. 
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Let us examine some of the many pertinent ideas put forward by 
Dr. Card as they relate to our four caterories of aims. He strongly 
Suggested that Canada needs to develop the negotiable person. What is a 
negotiable person? He is one who accepts and who zh be comfortable with 
different peoples - their values and their customs. He can also accept 
and be comforteble with differences in individual people, =“abiiitias, 
interests, beliefs and concerns. One of the skills which Dr. Card 
considers basic to the development of the negotiable person is communica- 
tion, which involves the shared use of printed symbols, gestures and 
experiences. The term communication probably will direct the thoughts 
of many of us to the three R's which have been a continuing high priority 
aim in the intellectual category. It seems reasonable to assume that 
the communication discussed by Dr. Card is a much broader concept than 
the one most people have attached to the three R's, which to meny mean 
only readin', writin' and 'rithmetic. Each pupil can read; he can “wrice, 
he can compute. I think Dr. Card wei ardiade that the acquisition of 
these skills, in themselves, oe not guarantee a negotiable person. 
Communication involves not only the three R's but also critical thinking, 
reasoning power, powers of observation and many other aii ites While 
communication is an intellectual skill, it requires a social situation 
involving individuals interacting with one another,. each one, bringing to 
it an image of self, having certain expectations, concerns and fears. 
In short, communication, while being ae an Intellectual send wits. 
involves the personal and the social aspects as well. Only with such a 
broadly conceived definition and base of operation can communication hope 
to develop the negotiable person which Dr. Card sees as one of the needs 


of Canada. 


Dr. Gue's paper, which dealt with cultural influences, described 
the strong emotional factors involved in our mother language as one 
facet of culture. Where a second language must be learned to produce 
the negotiable person it seems almost certain that Dr. Gue would agree 
that the process must even more carefully involve the personal and the 
social as well as the intellectual factor. His reference to music not 
only as part of culture but also as a form of communication sugsests 
that we may not be sufficiently sensitive to out-of-school influences 
on elementary children or too limited in our concepts of communication. 

Dr. Card gave expression to the need of values in society. These 
range from purely personal values to group values and to pervasive or 
large-scale values. Values affect the individual and the group. It 
would seem that this implies that a provincial responsi bidity: existesto 
identify priorities among these pervasive values and create en environ- 
ment to offer encouragement and assistance which will be supportaime of 
local action which must attend to differences of values held Deets 
many groups. Dr. Gue pointed out the cultural differences which exist 
among value systems, particularly those of the native and non-native 
populations of this province. Time does not permit a further examina- 
tion and discussion of these two excellent papers. However, their 
context strongly suggested that the present aims of elementary education 
serve as a suitable base from which to examine and evaluate, as 
Dr. Beck suggested we should do, where does a different emphasis need 
to be placec,where does the degree of emphasis need to be increased. 

Institutionalizing behavior patterns as a means of carrying the 
past and present ways of solving problems into the future is, according 


to Dr. Card, a process essential to Canadian society. What are the 
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impTicatfonsvof this: fer the ains of education In the Aiekt or Ux. Byrne's 
statement that the schools as ea social system are dedicetec to pattern 
maintenance. This is particularly important as we experience an ever- 
increasine rate of chenee. This might suggest thet the function of 
pettern maintenance for the schools will continue but thet the previous 


and still. much of the present pattern which is directed at preservation 


must become a pattern behavior of change. 


The Learning, The Learnine Situetion, and The Disciplines 


a 








Days Three and Four were addressed to the intellectual deve lopment 
of the child, to personal relationships and the learning process, end to 
the contributions of the disciplines. Papers delivered by Dr. Harper end 
Dr. Unruh re-directed our thoughts to the reletionship between aims of 
education and the one for whem those aims were developed, the child. 

Dr. Harper stressed the essential role of the teacher and the needs GL 
the child during the ares of approximately 7 - 12, while he is in the 


pericd of conerete operations. . 
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In contrasting "what is" and "what should be" Dr. Harper pointed 
out that if the child is not givem the opportunity we manipulate veal 
things during these years, if he is not permitted to create, to invent, 
to discuss, to evaluate and to assess, school becomes e game which he 
learns to play but which provides him with no understending cf the real 
world. Too often that is the way it is. The child is quick to sense 
the geme and plays it for what it is, a sham. If the learning situation 
is to become what it should be the teacher must understand the processes 


which she is tryine to help the child learn and must exemplify them 
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herself. If she can serve as the guide, the facilitator, the helper and 
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creator of situations where the child has opportunities to learn in a 
real world, and then get out of his way, the aims of education have a 
chance of real fulfillment. 

Dr. Unruh gave evidence of how children think things should be 
in the classroom. They think the teacher should be effective in: 

1. Satisfying their emotional needs 

2. Teaching them something 

3. Keeping an orderly classroom atmosphere 

lh. Motivating them beyond a minimum effort 

Running through both papers was the notion that the learning 
situation is crucial and includes both the cognitive and affective 
elements. Aims cannot be realized if these two major elements do not 
receive simultaneous attention. In addition, students perceive the 
concrete world with cultural corruption. If the child is not permitted 
to practice the behavior of critical thinking within the concrete 
environment, he will never peel off this corruption. If we are 
genuinely interested in maximizing the development aims in cognitive 
and affective areas, we must be prepared to engage in substantial 
research in this area. 

Dr. Rubin presented a challenging paper on the contributions of 
the disciplines. Returning to our theme "what is" and "what should be” 
he said the disciplines are a source from which we, the educators, 
should draw. What we have tended to do is think of them largely as a 
source of content rather than as a source of processes by which the 
disciplines are taught and learned. The importance of these teaching 
processes does not hang on their usefulness in learning the dis- 


ciplines but rather on their usefulness as an intellectual tool. 
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From the last three speakers, Drs. Harper, Unruh and Rubin, it becomes 
abundantly clear that what they have said has serious implications not 
only for the aims of €ducation if they are to become Wisk the, chews 


be, but also the kind of learning siluetion in. which these aims have 


a reasonable chance of attainment. 


Conclusion 

As we look back on the last four days, let us remind ourselves 
that the role we were asked to perform at this conference wes different 
from that usually associated with participants at a conference.” Instead 
of being the people who came to consume information you have been the 
people who came to evolve and communicate information. Your role’ and 
that of the central body, the Curriculum Branch, were switched from 
what they-usually are. If-you go Home with a deeper understanding or 
aims of education and their place in’ the total educational scheme or 
things (and, I am certain you will) please remember that, gratifying 
BS this +is>"1G-was “noe ine Sritadty iapere of the- conference. 

Let us look at some be the recurring ideas, questions and reactions 
which you Have-evolved in your" 2reup "drscussroms: 


- developing into a flexible, adaptable individual, able 
to cope with change; including technological change 


- learning how to learn 
- developing a self-image which is positive and realistic 


~ developing of a broadly baged set of communication 
skills 


- developing self actualization 


- valuing by indoctrination or through examining systems 
of values 


- experiencing cooperation and, conflict airectdy, 


Me 


- greater emphasis on creativity 
- perceiving metter, space and time in a realistic way 


- seeing the world as it is, not as we would like to 
think it is 


The implications noted for institutions are that: 
_ there is a role to te played at three levels at least 


~ determination of aims has become a continuing and 
pressing task 


— the wrovince has a responsibility for attending to 
pervasive universalistic values, to provide an environ- 
ment, encouregement, and assistance for local 
application where group values abound 


_ the function of pattern maintenance for the schools 
remains but the direction shifts from a pattern of 
preservation to a pattern of change 


~ aims and attempts to implement them Will fail if, .ae 
learning situation is not recognized as the crucial 
element. Research is required to determine essential 
elements in this crucial situation and to. Gevelop 
models for demonstrating these elements. 
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